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O Ireland, Accept! 


HE IRISH have won a great moral victory, but 

their leaders do not know it. Their fool- 
hardy persistence in the demand for secession 
from Great Britain can result only in a resumption 
of the old chaos. The truly historic achievement 
of full dominion status, which the Prime Minister 
grants them, may be lost for a generation, or for- 
ever. It is another pathetic example of how in- 
capable of leadership some Irishmen have always 
been. They, and not the enemies outside the sorry 
nation, have been the chief foes of their own house- 
hold. Mr. De Valera is a great agitator, but his 
mind is essentially that of a revolutionist, which 
means that the spectacular, not to say the cata- 
clysmic, is his meat. He is not a practical states- 
man. The sound and wonderful advice which 
General Smuts gave him it appears has been 
utterly wasted. He is found wanting in the climac- 
tic hour. 

Mr. De Valera has seen the amazing progress 
of his people to a point which even the most ardent 
lover of liberty would have believed unattainable 
a few weeks ago. There is not one essential in the 


spiritual needs of Ireland which is lacking. Mr. 
Lloyd George has vouchsafed everything that 


really matters. In saying this we take account of 
the difficult and peculiar complications not only of 
Ireland’s relation to Great Britain but also of her 
internal affairs. The whole world believes that 
once again Britain has shown her genius for 
statecraft. The people everywhere still long for 
the best good for the Irish. They have gained the 
sympathy of the understanding heart of humanity 
by their rightful claim to self-determination, by 
their suffering, by their dogged and religiously 


militant pursuit of the goal of all true men, and 
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by their attainment. They have within their 


reach this very hour what is probably the greatest © 


of all the political advantages of the World War.’ 


And now can it be possible that the Sinn Fein — 


and such like will ruin what under the providence 
of God has come to pass? It is tragic to contem- 


plate through what travail and folly this people — 


may still be dragged by her wrong-headed, con- 
tentious, and overreaching spokesmen. 
voices of the best men in the world and the opin- 
ions of the press in every country speaking the one 
single word “Accept!” is it possible the determin- 
ing factors of the Irish people will throw away 
the victory and return to the barbarous strife 
which stains the storied land with the blood and 
tears of one of the most romantic, courageous, and 
useful people in the family of the one Father? 
God forbid! 


The Prescribing Physician 


T MAKES LITTLE DIFFERENCE 

say in the abstract about the minister preach- 
ing on politics, as they did at the Summer School 
in Cambridge the other day. The fact is, minis- 
ters who are worth their salt always have declared 
and always will declare the word of the Lord in 
times of such political issues as have moral prin- 
ciples at their heart. 
ple in the pews have protested. There have always 
been such. 


some of us wearisome. The only preacher who 


With the - 


what. we ' 


Neither is it new that peo- 


The whole thing is very old, and for ' 


cannot see God in the nations either in triumph or | 


it may be in defeat for a season is the poor little 
parish-minded soul whose myopic vision reaches 
its end in a barrel of old clothing for the Arme- 


nians, or is content with the insulated sanctities of + 


a handful of other-worldlings whose presence but — 
increases the emptiness of the church on Sunday | 


morning. Of this variety there are few. 
Who holds to the idea that the church is a thing 
apart from the battle and the march of life? It is 


the moral and spiritual leader of the innumerable ‘ 


hosts of men, in their individual, domestic, indus- 
trial, social, and political relations. It is so 


abysmally stupid and medizval to think otherwise | 


that it were almost insulting to mention it. Noth- 
ing that men do is a matter of indifference to the 
minister, if he is any good at all. The precaution 
that he must be careful not to offend his congre- 
gation or any part of it is contemptible; it is sin- 
ful. He must know what he is talking about. 
must have the principles of his religion and ethics 


He | 


well in hand. But what kind of physician is he © 


Isn’t it pitiful? Yes, if 
For there never 


if he cannot prescribe? 
it were not so preposterous. 


comes before us a great problem in politics but the — 
true ministry proclaims the sound doctrine of God — 


applied directly to the solution of it for the com- | 


mon welfare. 
Our cotemporary the Manchester Guardian, 
whose editor is Unitarian, 


disposes (as we did — 
recently) of Lloyd George’s plea that the churches 


mysticism.” 
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stick to “doctrinal speculation and emotional 
“Whether the subject is political 
peace with Ireland,” says our wise friend, “or an 
economic peace in the mining industry, the 
churches have something more than a right to dis- 
cuss the moral foundations of settlement; they 
have a positive duty to do so... . Where issues 
of right and wrong come up for decision, the prin- 
ciple involved is the concern of every citizen, and 


this is plainly the concern of the citizen’s church.” 


The Only Heresy 


O DOGMA can be sustained in the Unitarian 
Church except this: The only heresy is im- 
morality. In the present discussion in our pages 
we will all come to it as a finality, no matter how 
long it takes us to reach a conclusion. We wisely 
face that fact now. Whatever we do not like about 
certain varieties of belief held by some of the breth- 
ren both clerical and lay, we have got to go right on 
according them the fullest liberty and even en- 
couragement to believe what they will; and they 
must do as much for us. That takes in all sides 
equally. Within this bond of our free fellowship, 
we insist, and we will fight for it, that all men have 
complete and incontrovertible intellectual and 
spiritual rights. We do not agree at all, for ex- 


_ ample, with the suggestion in a letter this week that 


_ dead dogmas. 


any man or woman may be held out of the denom- 
ination on doctrinal grounds in the ordinary sense; 
and we do not believe any fellowshipping agency 
would attempt to decide a case adversely on the 
matter of intellectual belief. If it did, virtually the 
whole communion would arise in the might of its 
righteous wrath, and that would end such folly. 
There is not the least danger of it. 

The only true right we have as a religious or- 
ganization is the very simple and practical one of 
passing on a person’s character, fitness, and inten- 
tion. If none of these is below a standard that 
will serve the church, he or she ought to be re- 
ceived. After one is formally a Unitarian minister, 
we have no responsibility for his safe-keeping. 
We do not guarantee him a church or a living. He 
has to make his own way, which includes making 
his views acceptable to a congregation; for we are 
congregational in polity to the extreme limit. De- 
nominational officials have precious little power in 
placing ministers in parishes. The test is severe, 
yet we treat our ministers better from a standpoint 
of livelihood than any other denomination in 
Christendom; and as for the minister’s freedom of 
utterance, we are a world apart from other 
churches. It is his routine experience to say things 
that would confound the simple souls who hold to 
That is what we have always done. 

Now who wants to change it?) Who is so afraid? 
It simply cannot be that anybody is going to revile 
to-day the man whom we may exalt to-morrow. 


That belongs to the day when some of our own 


people fell back into orthodoxy. The distinction of 
Unitarianism, the thing which chiefly separates it 
from orthodoxy, is its unrestraining quest of truth. 
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_ Deciding its Destiny 
Sr ONE ASKS this paper, Are we to give up 
the League of Nations? It is a pertinent in- 
quiry. Whatever this country may decide,—and 
many persons say we are through with the League 
for all time,—the real decision is with the League 
itself. It will determine its own permanence. If it 
functions effectually in the serious problems which 
are submitted to it for solution from time to time, 
it will grow in the good graces even of its foes, for 
nothing succeeds like success. Surely no one can 
seriously say that it is dead, when even our Amer- 
ican Ambassador, Mr. Harvey, acquiesces in the 
action of the Supreme Council, which has turned 
over to the League the contention between France 
and England in Silesia for final settlement. Such 
an extraordinary statesman as Mr. Lloyd George 
Says much will depend upon the way the League 
decides the question. It will have a chance greatly 
to increase its standing in the world. And that 
trusted observer, Colonel House, says the League 
is already acting as a stabilizer in Europe. 

That is the sort of testimony which heartens all 
kinds of people. Nobody in his sound mind wants 
the League to fail. Its purpose is such a new and 
sacred thing. When the premiers of Great Britain 
and Ifrance could not untangle what they wanted 
in Silesia, they did what of course they could not do 
It was exactly such an 
impasse that usually led to bad international feel- 
ing, and in many cases to war. Now is it less than 
an event in history to see them willingly and. hope- 
fully choose the new way, which may prove the 
more excellent way? Other difficulties will arise 
continually in the world. If in this instance, as in 
the one about Finland a little while ago, the League 
proves its wisdom and power, it will grow stronger, 
and we believe the tide of sentiment in our own 
country will set in for it. 

We have changed our minds for our advantage 
many times. On this subject we believe that na- 
tions in world problems are exactly like individuals 
in neighborhood problems. We get together with a 
desire to do something for mutual good, and the 
very sincerity of our desire is half the achievement. 
We trust the other nations, especially the mass of 
people. They are for peace and the pursuit of a 
happy life. Why can we not believe that the same 
trust, good-will, and co-operative spirit reaches out 
also to the statesmen, whose problems are after all 
only larger and in no wise different problems from 
the small arrangements we common people are con- 
stantly making in our every-day life. 


There are three kinds of church members, as 
Professor Barber remarked the other evening at the 
Harvard Summer School, in the campaign for in- 
creasing our numbers. The parishioner is your good 
and faithful person, present and active and gen- 
erous. The pay-rishioner writes his annual check 
for church support. But he rarely goes. The 
parish-shunner is just that, in purse and person. 
Can we get him? 


‘ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Ireland Approaching a New Crisis 


VENTS TRAVELLED FAST toward a new—or rather a 
E resumed—crisis in Ireland last week. The most significant 

of these events was the publication by Premier Lloyd 
George, after his hurried return from Paris at the end of the 
preceding week, of the correspondence between him and De 
Valera. In this correspondence appeared the following defini- 
tion by the Premier, in a communication to De Valera, of the 
point beyond which Great Britain would not go in any negotia- 
tions with Ireland: “Wemust direct your attention to one point 
ion which you lay some emphasis . . . the claim that we should 
acknowledge the right of Ireland to secede from her allegiance 
to the King. No such right can ever be acknowledged by us.” 
Two days after Premier Lloyd George had ‘thus defined the 
issue, De Valera, at the opening of Dail (the Irish parliament), 
announced that Ireland “cannot and will not accept” the British 
proffer, and urged the elected representatives of the majority 
of the Irish people to reject it. Speaking before the same body, 
the spokesman of the Irish majority said, a day later, “We 
stand for principle, and we mean to die for it if necessary.” 


Lloyd George Delivers an Ultimatum 


These two utterances on either side might well have marked 
the emergence of the blank wall of final disagreement on the 
Irish question, but on August 19 the Prime Minister of England, 
addressing the House of Commons before adjournment until 
October 18,—instead of the prorogation that was expected,—ut- 
tered the following portentous words: “I have heard no sug- 
gestion from any part of the world, save Ireland, that this 
government had not gone to the very limit of possible conces- 
sion. Should our ‘terms be rejected, we will be faced by a 
graver situation in Ireland than any that has previously con- 
fronted us.” On the same day, in the House of Lords, Marquis 
Curzon announced, “The Government has already said all it 
has to say in its letters to De Valera,” and “The only possible 
criticism of the terms is that they are too generous.” 


Both Sides Prepare for New Negotiations 
Such tan apparently hopeless divergence of views seemed to 


“foreshadow the certainty that the negotiations would be aban- 


doned forthwith. It was evident, however, that neither side rel- 
fished the prospect of an abandonment of the negotiations and 
a resumption of “the war in Ireland” without an additional 
and final attempt to avert such a tragedy. Accordingly, in both 
government and Dail quarters, hope was held out that the truce 
would be maintained pending a further effort to reach a com- 
mon ground. The Crown, having defined its attitude up to the 
minute, was awaiting Dail’s rejoinder, while the Dail, as the 
week closed, was considering behind closed doors the question 
of peace or war. In the meanwhile, on both sides evidence was 
to be seen of energetic preparations for a resumption of the 
struggle in the event of a final failure to effect an agreement. 
And the prospects were that the resumed struggle would be 
fraught with results more tragic for Ireland than any that have 
been recorded in the history of the “distressful isle’ since the 
grim days of Cromwell. 


Lodge Hughes’s Second in the Conference 


Such was the dark hue of the clouds that lowered over the 
westernmost horizon of Europe as the preparations for the in- 
ternational conference on the limitation of armaments pro- 
ceeded. The expected announcement was made on August 16 
that Senator Lodge, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 


_ Relations, would be the second man after Secretary Hughes 


among the representatives of President Harding in the proceed- 
ings of the conference. At the same time, it was announced 
from tthe White House that Senator Underwood, Elihu Root, 
and Ex-Senator Sutherland were being considered as members 
of the American delegation. From Paris came the news that 
Premier Briand, in accordance with his previous declarations, 
had definitely decided to attend the conference. The timeliness 
of the conference was suggested by news from Japan that the 
two new superdreadnoughts designed for the Japanese Navy 
would be the largest battleships in the world. Their capacity 
to eat up revenue, pile up debt, and destroy lives and property, 
is outlined by the information that they are to cost about 


$50,000,000 apiece, that their displacement will be 39,000 tons 
each, and that they will each carry a main battery of ten or 
twelve 16-inch guns of a new type throwing a one-ton shell. 


Pleads for “Partnership” with America 


As a supplement to his formal acceptance of the invitation to 
participate in the disarmament conference, Premier Lloyd 
George last week made a notable plea for a partnership” with 
America, on the basis of a tripartite understanding on all ques- 
tions affecting the Pacific. Addressing the Commons on August 
18, Mr. Lloyd George pleaded for a renewal of the alliance with 
Japan—which, he pointed out, had made possible the participa- 
tion of Australia and New Zealand in the war by curbing Ger- 
man naval power in the Pacific and the Southern Atlantic. But, 
continued the Premier, “that does not mean that we are to 
continue an alliance of this kind on any point against any one 
else, and certainly not against the United States. It is a 
eardinal principle of British policy, and it must be, that we 
should act in as complete accord with the United States as any 
two countries can.” He uttered the hope that, as the result of 
an understanding at the conference, “the British Empire and 
the United States could work side by side in a common partner- 
ship for the preservation of peace and for guaranteeing the 
peace of the world.” 


Our Own Ulster in the Far East 


‘A curious duplication of one of the basic problems of Ireland 
and of India was brought to public attention last week by the 
proceedings of the Wood-Forbes investigating mission in the 
Philippine Islands. In both Ireland and India the situation is 
complicated by the presence of a minority filled with distrust 
of the majority. In Ireland, it is the Protestant minority that 
clings to the Empire. In India, the British Government has 
relied chiefly upon the Mohammedan minority to sustain its 
rule. And here is a similar situation on a smaller scale, as 
revealed by the plea of the Moros, who are Mohammedans, at 
a hearing at Zamboanga, for the perpetuation of American rule 
as a protection to them. Moro speakers told the commission 
that, even if the rest of the peoples of the Philippines should 
obtain independence, Mindanao would much prefer separation 
as a territory of the United States. Bearing on the serious prob- 
lem of administration thus disclosed was the action of the Senate 
last week in passing the legislation necessary for the appoint- 
ment of Major-General Wood as Governor-General of the 
Philippines. At the same time the board of trustees of the 
University voted a year’s leave of absence to General Wiood. 


Hoover and the Soviet Agree 


Not the least important development of the week was the an- 
nouncement by Herbert Hoover, as director of the American 
Relief Administration, that arrangements have been completed 
to save about twenty million Russians from starvation. The 
arrangements to send enormous quantities of food into Russia 
were made possible by the success of the negotiations between 
Mr. Hoover and the Soviet Government. Under the terms 
agreed upon at Riga, all supplies are to remain under strict 
American control in every phase of transportation and distribu- 
tion to the ultimate consumers. Although many details remain 
to be closed, Mr. Hoover last week estimated that Russian 
children and invalids would be receiving food provided by the 
generosity of America within two weeks. Thus will begin a 
new chapter in the long story of friendly relations between the 
American and Russian peoples. 


A Storm Centre of World Politics Passes 


A battle-scarred, broken-down old man of seventy-six died in 
Belgrade, in Serbia, on August 16. He was Hx-King Peter 
Karageorgevitch of Serbia, who abdicated from the throne of 
the kingdom of the Serbs, Croatians, and Slovenes in 1919. He 
ascended a blood-bespattered throne in 1903, when his predeces- 
sor, King Alexander Obrenovitch, and his queen, Draga 
Maschin, with a considerable number of court officials, were 
assassinated on a beautiful summer’s night in June. For sev- 
eral years recognition was withheld from Peter by most of the 
Huropean governments, on the openly expressed suspicions that 
he had been implicated in the murder. Peter lived to be a 
national hero during the great war, although the functions of 
government were carried out by his younger son, the present 
regent, Alexander. ‘Aor: 
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LETTERS TotHE EDITOR 


Clear Thinking—By All Means 


To the Editor of Tun CuristiANn RecisTEr :— 

If in solemn fact our Unitarian movement is facing 
anything like the “crisis’ Dr. Dodson assures us is 
already upon us, the very first thing for us to do is to 
think clearly. It would be a real contribution to clear 
thinking if Dr. Dodson would define carefully certain 


of the terms he has used in his article of warning, for ° 


example, “theism,” “atheistic humanism,” and “sub- 
human,” as applied to God. Frank C. Doan. 
Boston, MAss. 


The Path is Clear 


To the Editor of Tur CuHristTiAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial and Dr. Dodson’s article in your issue 
of August 11 are startling, and they evidently designate 
a situation that needs serious attention. But there 
need be neither crisis, fight, nor death, if Unitarians 
will simply respect and obey their congregational 
inheritance. 

We need to remember and reaffirm the independence 
of the local church, a primary principle which has 
curiously received no attention during these Pilgrim 
Tercentenary days; which was the centre and heart 
of Pilgrim glory; which we Unitarians are strangely 
forgetting ; and which, if accepted and applied, would 
solve the problem to which reference is made while it 
would prevent its recurrence in the future. 

The people at the Detroit Conference, as delegates 
from independent congregations, will have no mandate 
to legislate respecting the beliefs of our body as a 
whole, and they will possess no authority to determine 
what our ministers shall preach. No such commis- 
sion will be given them by their parishes. Even if 
certain societies should put into the hands of their 
representatives resolutions on particular theological 
subjects, no such group of delegates could lawfully 
bind, or rightfully attempt to coerce, the other churches 
respecting faith or form. 

This principle is the most vital and precious part of 
our congregational inheritance. Our people at the 
present moment need, above all things, a course of 
careful readings, which would include, as foremost, 
such documents as the “Cambridge Platform” (1648), 

John Wise’s “Vindication of the Government of the 
New England Churches” (1717), and Samuel Mather’s 
“Apology” (1788). 

A situation similar to the one which may confront 
the Detroit Conference arose at a great meeting of the 
National Conference at Saratoga in 1886, during what 
was known as “the Issue in the West.” At a largely 
attended meeting of delegates (chiefly ministers), two 
parties faced each other in hot debate, both contending 
that the Conference must pass some drastic resolutions. 
Our older ministers there present and now living will 
remember that in the midst of what seemed a crisis, 
if not a calamity, a delegate arose and earnestly pro- 
tested that the proceeding was contrary to our Con- 
gregationalism and must be stopped. The leaders 
on both sides at once saw the folly of what was in 
progress. The meeting immediately adjourned. A de- 

- nominational disaster was avoided by simply respecting 
the principles of our congregational inheritance. 
Let me emphasize the foolishness of angry debate 


Bei. i .- y ‘~ - 
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and conference resolutions as remedies for such a 
condition as may now exist among us. Such treatment 
never cures, but spreads the disease and makes it more 
malignant. If harmful doctrines are being preached 
from our pulpits (surely the atheistic infection is not 
widespread or virulent), the remedy lies in the hands 
of the theological schools, the Committee on Fellow- 
ship, the officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, but most of all in a vigorous public opinion in 
our congregations, that shall insist on positive piety in 
the pulpit, without which “a church” would be a mere 
farce or a shameful hypocrisy. For nothing can do 
the work of religion but religion. 

The path of wisdom is clear: As in the past, so now, 
we must let the life of our congregations define the 
Unitarianism of the passing day. To attempt any- 
thing else is disloyalty to our great historic inher- 
itance of church independence and religious freedom. 
Any other course means confusion and disaster: 
ecclesiastical tyranny on the one hand or theological 
anarchy and imbecility on the other. | 

The only statement that the Detroit Conference can 
wisely or rightfully adopt would be purely descrip- 
tive,—a declaration of fact: That our churches do 
now, as in the past, stand for faith in God, for hope 
of eternal life, for love of Jesus. This truth emphat- 
ically affirmed, and then all ministers who fail at these 
points will go where they belong. Make this obvious 
fact clear and let the thing that we actually are define 
us. JosppH H. CrooKknr. 

LEXINGTON, MAss. 


Social Usefulness or Death 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAN RuGiIsTER :— 

A programme for heresy-hunting ought to be definite 
and reliable about the religion or the church out of 
which the pragmatist or humanist is to be driven, for 
heresy-hunting among us is not popular or easy work 
and needs all the expert guidance which the clear light 
of reason can give. Here the recent article “Clear 
Thinking or Death” by Dr. Dodson seems an unsafe 
guide. Both the title and the article suggest an atti- 
tude unscientific in regard to religion in general, un- 
historical in regard to Unitarianism in particular, and 
singularly blind to the present desire of the churches 
to be socially useful. 

First: Just as it is not true that religion begins 
in “clear thinking,” so it is also not true that the final 
test or saving goal of religion is “clear thinking.” 
Religion starts within social customs and ideals, and 
its chief work is to strengthen and perpetuate what is 
socially good and true. Intellectual and dogmatic 
types of Christianity may deny this; but gospel religion 
fortunately puts the supreme emphasis on the social 
virtues, the fruits of righteousness, charity, and social 
service. Because Jesus did not put the emphasis on 
“clear thinking or death” but rather on righteousness 
or death is why we gladly acknowledge his spiritual 
leadership. 

Second: Just as such a title as “Clear Thinking or 
Death,” as a programme for heresy-hunting, tends to 
misrepresent the heart of religion in general, including 
the gospel religion, so it assumes an unhistorical atti- 
tude toward Unitarianism. Typical Unitarianism 
has always held that clear thinking is an aid to re- 
ligion, and that when a man reasons in religion he 
should think as logically as possible. Its intellectual 
programme, if carried out, might lead both pragmatist 
and humanist to happier and more logical conclusions 
than they usually reach—at least some of us so believe. 
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But when has Unitarianism ever taught that a man can 
come into saving relations to God only through correct 
philosophical speculations, or that the life of individual 
or church depended upon “clear thinking” more than 
on moral earnestness or social usefulness? Our leaders 
have always placed character before creed, and right- 
eousness before theological dogmas. The feeling after 
the underlying unity has seemed more important than 
the name: “Some call it Evolution, and others call it 
God.” The moral life rather than the intellect has 
furnished the most certain path to the divine: “When 
thy heart enfolds a brother, God is there.” A reverent 
sense of the incomprehensible love and might is more 
important than knowledge :— 


And dearer than all things I know 
Is childlike faith to me, 

That makes the darkest way I go 
An open path to thee. 


Third: Just as the title “Clear Thinking or Death” 
and the article following it fails to include the real 
life of religion or of Unitarianism, so it fails to leave 
any adequate place for any direct influence of religion 
to-day upon the larger moral and social questions. Of 
course many persons would prefer to have the emphasis 
in religion shifted from personal goodness and social 
duty to theological speculation. For theology asks few 
troublesome questions about social justice, or labor 
and capital, or social reconstruction, or even individual 
morality. But we believe that the great body of our 
ministers, both East and West, are far too clever and 
too much in earnest to fall blindly into any such trap. 
For while they clearly realize that clear thinking is 
an aid as much needed in social ethics as in religion, 
they also know that what is even more needed to-day 
is open-mindedness, sympathy toward differing views, 
and a willingness to make progressive social experi- 
ments. They know that the great issue before the 
church is not the theological one of “Clear Thinking or 
Death,” but the more practical one of “Social Useful- 
ness or Death,’ and nothing is socially more useful 
than building up personal faith in the good and the 
true and in morality. 

The present writer agrees with Dr. Dodson, along 
with many other ministers, that the philosophy of 
theism gives more aid and support to programmes for 
individual and social reform than anything that either 
pragmatism or humanism has to offer. But why 
should such personal opinion blind us to the fact that 
the only heresy test for any Unitarian minister is how 
far his work helps, or does not help, to build up the life 
and ideals of the community. We can stand variety 
of speculative belief, or a reverent agnosticism before 
the great mystery of life, or some of the pragmatism 
of Professor James, or even a little of the curious 
theology of Mr. Wells, as long as every minister among 
us continues to preach reverence for the great moral 
ideals, devotion to goodness and truth, and the need of 
brotherly work for that commonwealth of man which 
with most of us now takes its place beside the older 
ideal of the kingdom of God. 

As long as our ministers continue to realize the social 
origin of religion, and the practical rather than specu- 
lative character of Unitarianism, and their own moral 
duty in these unsettled times, there is little danger 
that the Western Unitarian Conference will follow 
Dr. Dodson’s advice and exclude from the public pro- 
grammes of its meetings one of its most interesting 
ministers, settled over one of its largest churches, just 
because in his reaction from early orthodoxy he con- 
fines his preaching to the great ideals of truth and 
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goodness, of service and love. The Western Unitarian 
‘onference can continue to treat exceptional cases in 
its usual sympathetic way, because for seventy years 
its own work has always been theistic. The policy of 
the open door in réligion has always meant to its lead- 
ing ministers a willingness to welcome an occasional 
wanderer driven out of some orthodox fold, rather 
than opportunity to stray themselves in strange and dis- 
tant paths. The Western Conference service and hymn 
book, prepared some fifty years ago by its distinguished 
leaders, Drs. Hosmer, Gannett, and Blake, and recently 
reprinted, stands squarely for our common faith of 
love to God and love to man. The changes which take 
place in the Conference are at the circumference 
rather than at the centre. The language of the min- 
isters may change from that of evolution and science 
to that of sociology. The application of the religious 
message may shift from the individual to society. But 
after reading the long and honorable record of the 
Conference and spending twenty years within its limits 
the writer sees nothing to make him believe that the 
centre of its faith has changed or is at present likely 
to change. Its work continues to be to apply to indi- 
vidual and social problems of our age those great ideals 
we associate with the name of God, and those common 
ideals in hope to work out in the life of man, but always 
in a spirit of fellowship and love. Roserr 8. Lorine. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


“The Savage Nation” 
To the Editor of Tam CuristiaANn REGISTER :— 

I feel that you were too pessimistic in the prologue 
to your editorial “The Savage Nation.” Your descrip- 
tion of the public state of mind fitted conditions early 
last spring, when public utterances in regard to peace, 
the League of Nations, and idealism in general were 
discouraging and disparaging. The lowest ebb was 
reached in Ambassador Harvey’s well-known nugatory 
speech in England. The reaction, I believe, started 
right there, and ever since then public opinion has set 
the other way, There was an immediate and vigorous 
reassertion of American idealism in all quarters, and 
Memorial Day speeches and Commencement addresses 
were full of a demand for the righteous fruits of the 
war. 

The sombre return of our. soldier dead from France 
has had a most impressive effect in thousands of our 
communities. The ideals of the war and the longing 
for permanent peace have been restated again and 
again, and with more obvious justification than ever 
before, “that these dead shall not have died in vain.” 

Lastly, the Pilgrim Tercentenary, re-creating | the 
idealism by which this country was led in its early 
days, is having a wonderful effect on public thought. 
The hundreds of thousands who have visited Plymouth 
this summer, returning to their homes all over the 
land, are taking back with them a splendid vision of 
what America has stood for in the past, and a re- 
consecration to the ideals which must govern us in the 
future, if our civilization is to exist. 

As these influences make themselves felt, the political 
leaders of the state, as you suggest, will be quickened 
and urged to their apostolic task. I believe that we 
are already beginning to feel this new impulse in our 


public life. Cuarence H. KNowurton. 
HINGHAM, MAss. 


From every quarter The Register has received strong 
responses to the theological challenge. Selections will be 


carefully made for our readers. 
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~ “A’ Great South American Poet 


Examples of the work of Jose Chocano of Peru, whose gen- 
ius is among the notable facts in the present celebra- 
tion of our neighbor country’s century 
of independence 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


N JULY 28, Peru celebrated the centennial of her 
C+) independence. Among her grounds for pride 
was the fact that José Santos Chocano, generally 
considered the greatest living Spanish American poet, 
is a Peruvian. 

His character is as remarkable as his verse. Full of 
vigor and fire, and of a zealous wish to make the world 
better, at nineteen he found himself in prison at Callao 
for taking part in an attempted revolution. His first 
volume of poems was entitled “Santas Iras.” But he 
has treated a rich variety of themes, gentle as well as 
warlike. Especially has he made himself the poet of 
Latin America, describing the wonderful scenery, the 
exquisite flowers, the gorgeous birds and fierce animals 
of the South American forests; the rivers and moun- 
tains, the cities, and the famous historical events. He 
has both Spanish and Indian blood in his veins, and he 
dwells with pride upon the brave deeds alike of the 
Ineas and of the Conquistadores. 

A few samples of his work, which the writer has 
translated, will give a better idea of his quality than 
much description. The beauty of his sonorous verse, of 
course, loses greatly in translation :— 


Sun AnD Moon 
Within my aged mother’s hands gleam bright 
Her grandson’s locks; they seem a handful fair 
Of wheat, a golden sheaf beyond compare— 
The sun’s gold, stolen from to-morrow’s light. 
Meanwhile her own white tresses in my sight 
Spread brightness all around her in the air— 
Foam of Time’s wave, a sacred glory rare, 
Like spotless eucharistic wafers white. 


O flood of gold and silver, full and free! 
You make my heart with gladness overrun. 
If hatred barks at me, what need I care? 
To light my days and nights, where’er I be, 
In my ¢child’s curls I always have the sun, 
The moon in my dear mother’s silver hair! 


ARCH OLOGY 

Searching ’mid Eastern ruins, groping slow, 

When some explorer in our modern days 

His hand upon a hidden treasure lays— 
Gold idols heathens worshipped long ago— 
Then with what eager interest aglow 

The spirit of the Present backward strays 

To that far age when priests raised hymns of praise 
To monstrous gods deformed, with foreheads. low! 


When our age too is dead, from tomb to tomb, 
Some bold explorer, groping in the gloom, 
Will search for what the ruins may afford. 
How great his fear, how strange his thoughts will be, 
When gleaming ’mid the shadows he shall see, 
Rarest, most precious treasure trove, a sword! 


THE MAGNOLIA 


Deep in the forest, full of song and fragrance, 
Blooms the magnolia, delicate and light, 

Like snowy wool among the thorns entangled, 
Or, on the quiet lake, a.foam-flake white. 


Its vase is worthy of a Grecian maker, 
A marble wonder of the classic days; 

It shows its fine, firm roundness, like a lady 
Who with bared breast her loveliness displays. 


Is it a pearl? Is it a tear? We know not! 
Between it and the moon, with mystery rife, 

There is some unknown story of enchantment, 
In which, perhaps, a white:dove lost its life; 
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For it is pure and white and light and graceful 
Like a soft moonbeam on a snowbank deep, 
That sinks into the snow and mingles with it; 

Or like a dove upon the branch asleep. 


LIGHTNING 


O ragged mother, holding out thine hand 
Forever at the doors, in sorrow deep, 

And seeing always bare and empty chests 
And human consciences fast locked in sleep! 


O thou that goest gathering in the bag 
Of thy sore poverty forevermore 
Leavings that in the shipwreck of each day 
Follies and vices cast upon the shore! 


Daughter art thou to him who went to war, 
Marched in the ranks and shed his blood unbought, 
Sank down in battle, fell to earth and died— 
And no one now remembers that he fought. 


Sister art thou to him who fiell one day 
Among machinery’s teeth, which crush and kill. 
The wheels were all indifferent to his fate, 
But human hearts were more indifferent still. 


Thou wast the wife of him who at the plough 
Died, sunstruck, as he labored on the plain. 

To-day all eat the bread his wheat has made; 
Thou dost not eat it—and he sowed the grain! 


Thou art the daughter and the sister poor— 

The widow, always left with child unborn; 
Thou art the mother who of every rag 

Will make a flag, whien breaks to-morrow’s morn. 


Still, as a consolation, in thy womb 
A son of thy dead husband thou dost bear. 
A cloud of rags; its thoughts are of the sky, 
But of a sky where tempest fills the air! 


Thy son will be no gentle cherub fair, 
No honey-cup, no Mayflower soft of bloom. 
O ragged mother! Lo, thou art the cloud, 
And thou dost bear the lightning in thy womb! 


(To be concluded) 


Why We Believe in God 


I. Affirmation of Theism 
LEWIS C. CARSON 
This article is a reply to the believers in humanism and 


a stout defence of faith in an absolute Power. The 
author is minister of the Unitarian church, Albany, N.Y. 


Formerly he was a teacher in the philosophical depart- ‘ 
ment of Harvard University, and later in the University , 


of Indiana. His equipment for learned and concise dis- 
eussion is forcefully illustrated in this contribution. 


tarians as well as among the more orthodox, is 

that of a Supreme Being, infinite, eternal, and 
absolute. Against this traditional idea there have 
arisen of late, even in our own denomination, certain 
tendencies toward atheism (the doctrine of no God), 
on the one hand, and toward the doctrine of a finite, 
struggling God, on the other. 

These two tendencies, though apparently different in 
character, are in fact closely related. Negatively, 
they stand for so many brands of theological scepti- 
cism; they are simply recrudescences of once familiar 
destructive ways of thinking. In their more positive 


"Toe TRADITIONAL IDEA of God, among Uni- 


aspects they reflect both a one-sided overdevelopment 


of humanism and a too easy descent into the vices of 
anthropomorphism. 


In an early issue Dr. Carson will have an article on “Theistic 
Proofs.” : 
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It is very unfortunate that such backward-looking 
tendencies as these regarding our attitude toward God 
should make their appearance in our midst, especially 
at the present time. The controversial period of Uni- 
tarianism we had supposed safely behind us; the mind 
of our denomination is to-day forward-looking, ready 
to concern itself only with what is positive and recon- 
structive. Atheism and finiteism are essentially dead 
issues, and the type of intellect that now indulges itself 
in these anachronisms needs nothing so much as to 
catch up with the thought of the times. Certainly 
these things represent no new discovery, except perhaps 
to a few who are new in theological learning, and who 
are unconscious of their own limitations. But for 
such persons to set themselves up as teachers of others 
and to give the impression of spiritual leadership in 
our churches calls for serious refutation. 

The theistic problem divides itself into three parts: 
(1) the existence of God, (2) the nature of God, and 
(3) the activity of God. Of these three the last- 
named does not here come directly into question. Our 
present purpose is not to resurvey the whole ground of 
theism, but to set forth the principal reasons, first, for 
believing in God’s existence as against atheism, and 
secondly, for believing him to be infinite, eternal, and 
absolute in his divine nature, as against finiteism. 

The assertion is sometimes made that the so-called 
proofs of God’s existence are not proofs in the proper 
sense at all, but only arguments. The ground of this 
assertion is the alleged fact that we cannot reason 
from what is in the mind to something that exists 
independently of the mind—from idea to external 
reality. It is also asserted that knowledge of God’s 
existence must be gained, if at all, from a direct relig- 
ious experience. And so we are told that we must 
not expect to convince ourselves of God’s existence 
through any use of the purely logical reason. 

The error of this view, namely, that reason alone is 
impotent to prove the existence of God, was pointed 
out long ago by theologians. It rests upon a limited 
interpretation of the term “existence.” It is true 
that the logical reason cannot bring forth God con- 
cretely, as one would hatch a chick out of an egg. 
The actual presence of God to the religious conscious- 
ness is not necessary to a proof that God exists. Let 
me illustrate. Years ago the astronomers Leverrier 
and Adams proved the existence of the planet Nep- 
tune. This they did by a process of inductive reason- 
ing. It was not, however, until after they had turned 
their telescopes to a certain point in the heavens that 
they saw the planet for themselves. The discovery of 
the planet, where they looked for it, verified their proc- 
esses of reasoning; yet they had proved the existence 
of the planet before they actually found the planet 
in the heavens. In the same way, God’s existence can 
be proved inductively, from the facts of history and of 
human experience. Reason does not need to wait on 
faith or the assurance of revelation. While it cannot 
give us God, it can assure us that God exists. It only 
remains for us to seek him and to find him. The point 
is that atheism can take no refuge in a distrust of the 
logical reason. 

Suppose for a moment that God’s existence could be 
successfully called into question by the critics of 
theism. Grant that the idea of God is an illusion: 
can the critics, on the basis of any other theory of the 
universe, give an adequate explanation of the facts of 
man’s moral and spiritual experience? Evidence of 
three kinds supplies abundant testimony that belief 
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in a Supreme Being is well-nigh universal among man- 
kind. 

This fact is attested, first, in the spontaneous con- 
sciousness of individual men. We find that men, 
whether professedly theistic or not, spontaneously 
and almost instinctively use such expressions as 
“Would to God. that... 1) “Thank, God)’ @¢Gag 
only knows!’ and so on. While the language of these 
expressions is of course drawn from tradition, the use 
of these exclamations springs out of a kind of natural, 
unreflective belief that there is a Supreme Master of 
our destinies, whose power and whose wisdom pene- 
trate all things. 

Secondly, philologists have shown that in both the 
two well-defined groups of languages, the Semitic and 
the Indo-Germanic, the roots of the words that stand 
for God indicate either (a) the power of a Supreme 
Ruler of the universe (e.g., Elohim, Allah), or (b) 
the permanence of an immutable Being, who re- 
mains the same in the midst of all change (e.g., Zeus), 
or again (c) a Being who when called upon harkens 
to petition (e.g., Theos). 

Thirdly, anthropologists who have made a study of 
the religious conceptions of the various civilized and 
savage peoples report that everywhere, both in the 
past and in the present, there is to be found the idea 
of one or more powerful deities, above the order of 
mankind, who reward good and punish evil, and that 


.among the more highly developed races this belief 


takes a monotheistic form. 

Can the critics of theism meet this array of facts, 
drawn from history and from human experience? Is 
there any other postulate, except that of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, that will satisfy the demands of 
religion? We affirm that there is not, and that both 
atheism (the doctrine of no God) and finiteism (the 
doctrine of a God that is limited and struggling) sim- 
ply crumble and fall to pieces when confronted by the 
test of reason. 


What America is Doing in Germany 


The new dollar diplomacy and the long table which reaches 
across the ocean—The benefactors do not wait 
on political settlement, but build peace 
- on another foundation 


CHARLES W. PIPKIN 


Berxin, July 23, 1921. 
HERE is a place in Germany to-day for the in- 
| spired mind which can see a nation staggering 
toward the light, or, haply, welcoming a social 
revolution. There is an opportunity for what George 
Meredith calls “the rapture of the forward view.” But 
more than a mystic vision, the world must possess a 
desire to help in feeding hungry mouths and building 
a new empire of peace in the hearts of childhood. A 
vision like that of Elizabeth Barrett Browning in 
Italy should thrill the imagination of the world to-day 
for children in Germany. Does God hear the cry of the 
child in the dark more than the noise of the myriad 
spindles? Perhaps God hears and is doing his best 
to maintain a spiritual decency in the world by placing 
a great opportunity before those who can work a 
greater miracle than feeding five thousand, for here 
the cry of hunger comes from a million homes. 
The mind of compassion has always been one of the 
intimate possessions of the Christian life—it is a part 
of the spiritual heritage of those who call themselves 


ay. 
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Christian ; and the Church has never been nearer the 


spirit of its leader than in the hours when she was 
lifting the cross of human suffering. 

Lord Haldane a few days ago welcomed Dr. Einstein 
to London, greeting him as a companion of a free world 
of science and scholarship, and refusing to recognize 
“any intellectual frontier of achievement.” How fine 
it is not to recognize any frontier of compassionate 
service to childhood, which is the hope of the kingdom 
of heaven in Germany and even in Lord Haldane’s 
town. ; 

One who walks through a crumbling civilization 


_ and dares to make pre-eminent the commands of child- 


hood feels that we cannot find a more lasting way to 
build a new civilization than out of the happiness of 
children and the gratitude of a nation’s mothers. We 
must be concerned in America that the privilege of 
entering into the fellowship of reconciliation is not 
forfeited by us. It must not be said that we know not 
the things that belong to our peace. In the conscious- 
ness that the grace of fellowship can be in our nation, 
we pay tribute to the adventurous crusaders of this 
generation in practical Christian service, the Quakers 
and the World Student Christian Federation. They 
are the leaders of permanent peace in Germany. These 
organizations stand on the holy ground of human 
welfare. 

The ministry of reconciliation demands the Christ- 
like mind. That we do all things according to the 
pattern shown on the mount is a challenge more glo- 
rious than the lesser enthusiasms of inadequate social 
programmes. The apostolic succession of that fellow- 
ship which builds on the faith in God and in a common 
fraternity of the sons of men must pray for a new 
Pentecost. There is to-day the rumbling of many 
voices, and the benediction of a lifted fire from the 
altar of inspiration is not now with us. Major and 
minor prophets incite from our weariness only the 
grace of patience and the working of a more intelligent 
tolerance. We go to our duty with a stern questioning 
from within, for we have found the discipline of keep- 
ing faith with ourselves almost what Ruskin demanded 
of the Christian life——a cross not to bear, but to be 
crucified upon. That is the meaning of a spirit of 
reconciliation which was perfectly taught and of which 
we are the spiritual heirs in the great communion of 
one family. 

The privilege of a movement toward reconciliation 
among men and among nations should stir the Chris- 
tian imagination of the world. What twenty centuries 
have not done is now necessary; namely, that a Chris- 
tian nation go out on the high adventure of militant 
forgiveness. For others there are many ways, but for 
a Christian nation no other. There is the continuing 
graveyard of international rebellion, large armaments, 
and national enmities which hasten bitterness and 
create the passion of war. The terrific spiritual 
satiety which that communal pastime brings even 
now paralyzes us with fear, though it compels us to 
faith and fervor for a renewal of Christian optimism. 
This optimism must be grounded in the experience of 
the Christian civilization of the world, which faces 
the consequences of the peace more accusingly than 
since the days of Versailles. ; 

A more perfect way is the opportunity of Christian 
statesmanship to-day. What will America give to 
the deepening of the affections of a world which is 
seeking out ways of fellowship and understanding? 
There are many who have confidence in this hour be- 


cause they believe that our nation will again interpret 
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Mr. Pipkin went to Germany early in July for the- 
World Student Christian Federation. He says in a letter 
to the Editor that his business is to “see things, go 
places, meet people, get the facts and organize them.” 
He has been acting as publicity man, and has charge of 
personal relations with the stream of Americans on all 
sorts of missions, or none, and especially college men and 
women who desire information about the universities. He 
-had a conference with Germany’s Ex-Chancellor Michaelis, 
who is chairman of the Federation work in Germany. 
“He is a great man,” says Mr. Pipkin. The Eddy Com- 
mission was due to arrive in Berlin, August 15, to get the 
facts about Germany. The World Chamber of Commerce 
men, including Mr. B. M. Baruch and Mr. EE. A. Filene, 
passed through the city and gathered data from the 
Federation headquarters. The following article is an 
eloquent plea to Americans. 


the heart of the world and enter into the ministry of 
honest good-will. 

It will be remembered that during the last week of 
feeding before the summer slack the Quakers reached 
the million-meals-a-day mark. One of the common 
forms taken by the German children’s appreciation is 
the drawing or painting of pictures representing the 
Quakerspeisung (Quaker-feeding). Miss Caroline G. 
Norment, who beautifully and characteristically ex- 
presses the work of the Friends in Germany, has given 
a title to one of the pictures sent by a young “respect- 
ful eater” of the Quakerspeisung. She calls it “The 
Bridge.” To some it would be a crude, meaningless 
thing, but it reveals the art of childhood. It possesses 
far more spiritual imagination than has been revealed 
by many men in office who make a public display of their 
own spiritual nudity. “The Bridge” represents a 
long table which stretches all the way across a very 
blue Atlantic Ocean, from America to Germany. On 
the American end of the table are piles of dollars. At 
the German end children sit and eat.’ Here is imag- 
ination enough for youth and hope, a splendid promise 
of what a bridge of friendship can carry of good-will 
and heart-concord. It is a new kind of dollar diplo- 
macy of which our nation can be proud. The diplo- 
macy that will justify, yes, scantily, the last full meas- 
ure of devotion and sacrifice in the World War can 
yet be given by our nation. All of us can never agree 
with Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis that our unique op- 
portunity is forever gone... In the decisions of the next 
few months the United States can regain the lost ra- 
diance of a spiritual authority which shall arm us 
with active rebellion against a dismal contentment 
and the tragedy of continuing a too low aim. In the 
survey of the forces of survival must be reckoned what 
America will demand to do. Is it true that our nation 
dare not speak again the mandates of civilization? 
Have we so loved our insularity that we dare not catch 
the haunting echoes of a far-off world at bay? There 
are faces of millions who are coming toward the dawn. 
Shall their appearance be a hideous carnival of 
despairing souls blackening earth’s hopes’ with their 
abiding curse, or shall the creative energy of radiant 
life make more abundant the life of a new civilization? 

In the files of the Quaker headquarters in Doro- 
theenstrasse 2, Berlin, is a quaint letter from a little 
chap who has not learned to write capital letters yet, 
and the page is painfully ruled with double lines, all 
crooked, and many of the words are misspelled. And 
what he writes is this: “To the dear ladies for the good 
food and the milk many thanks. I do not know any 
more.” Below his letter he has not signed his name, 
but has written the word “Amurica.” 


a 
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A New Belgium of Plain People 


A traveller sees them in the city streets and on their farms, 
and notes the sure gain of the war in their wider sym- 
pathies, symbolized in the new dwelling-houses 
in Louvain, which is the special affec- 
tion of Americans 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THH REGISTER 
Louvain (BraBant), Beterom, July 21, 1921. 


“Ww TIS A GREAT DAY for us, Monsieur. Ah, yes! 
I We cannot help feeling proud.” These were the 
words of a young Belgian officer who sat opposite 
in the railway carriage on my short journey from 
Brussels to Louvain. He had learned his English 
while at Leeds, recuperating from a wound, and now 
he was on his way with his newly wed wife to the 
“occupied territory” across the Rhine. Very sweet 
and beautiful was this young wife, looking up into the 
face of her husband while he was speaking the foreign 
language and now and again in a pretty blushing way 
putting in a “Yes, yes,” as she caught the drift of his 
remarks regarding the horrors of Louvain. “Ah, it 
was terrible, terrible; two thousand houses destroyed— 
and for what?” -He clenched his fist and struck out 
as though hitting some unseen enemy. He was in the 
heart of his description when the train slowed up and 
we bade the couple a hearty good-by with much bowing 
and re-bowing and shaking of hands. Even the echoes 
of these national July celebrations, the fourth in 
America, the fourteenth in France, and this twenty- 
first in Belgium, will have died out by the time this 
letter reaches the Recistur’s readers, yet it is a pity 
to pass this particular one by. I had taken the early 
boat train at the Victoria Station, London, coming 
down to Dover without a stop. Long as was the train, 
with an “extra” following, every seat was taken nearly 
a half-hour before starting-time. Belgians sat across 
the aisle and in the next compartment, and all around 
were persons speaking French. At Dover there was a 
general rush for places and steamer-chairs on the 
packet, and at.Ostend, four hours later, an even greater 
rush. 

How politicians and those who frame all sorts of 
passport and tariff regulations expect they can be 
carried out remains a mystery to the practical mind 
or to the experienced traveller. If in that great con- 
fused forward movement of people from boat to train 
there had been any real attempt to inspect trunks, 
“boxes,” suitcases, and parcels, if the government 
officials had tried to open and look at every passport, 
every visé, it would have taken the rest of the afternoon. 
The railway engineers, with steam up, could not have 
reckoned on the time for leaving; the train-despatcher 
would have had to keep a clear track for an uncertain 
period; and no one in Brussels could have counted upon 
arrival and departure of through trains. Of course, 
under the circumstances, the whole inspection proceed- 
ings was a farce, carried through hastily so that the 
clamoring, impatient mob of travellers could be sent 
on its way with the least loss of time and energy. 

At Brussels, reached nearly at the schedule hour, 
the large Nord Station was filled with hurrying, talk- 
ing, gesticulating people, a vast good-natured and 
mixed crowd of anticipating friends, arriving relatives, 
strangers, foreigners, and Belgian soldiers, the last 
very much in evidence, and looking in their khaki suits 
and service caps so much like American doughboys 
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as to make one positively anxious to go up to each and 
every one and call out, “Hello! how do you happen to 
be here?” Outside, in the open concourse, a band was 
playing, tramcars were starting and coming with their 
loads, flower-women were holding out invitingly red 
roses and yellow flowers, barefooted boys were shout- 
ing out some evening “extra” as they sold their news- 
papers, young people were going to and fro arm in 
arm—the whole world was their love each for the other. 
The big hotels that half surround the station en- 
trance had the Belgian colors of red, yellow, and black 
flowing from every story, while the streets and boule- 
vards leading off from the square were gay with flags. 
Little tables out on the wide sidewalks had their beer- 
glasses and their wine-glasses, and those who sat by 
the tables were lifting and clinking these glasses in a 
“health” or a “prosperous time.” 

“Tt is all very fine,’ I said to the porter who had 
guaranteed to find me accommodations for the night, 
“but how does it compare with the German occupa- 
tion?” At that he became a mildly insane man, as I 
expected he would. He forgot his “perfect English.” 
He launched out in French, changed to Flemish (for 
he was an Antwerpian), broke into a damn or two in 
a decidedly Western-American accent, was back again 
into French, my dress-suit case on the sidewalk, with 
me standing by hardly knowing whether I was wise or 
not in starting such an explosion of wrath and hate. 

Five hotels were tried with a polite “We are full up” 
(a smacking Americanism much used). My porter, 
with his guarantee to find accommodations, was sink- 
ing in my estimation, as visions came of walking the 
streets all night or of going back to Ghent, when, as we 
started wearily and perspiringly for the sixth place, a 
hotel servant from the fifth hotel came running after 
us and gave the cheering news that a little hall bed- 
room had been vacated, and if Monsieur—the rest of 
the sentence was finished with extended hands and a 
depreciating shrug of the shoulders. In spite of the 
apologetic look and the explanatory shrug, Monsieur 
was very glad to follow up the stairway and ensconce 
himself in the prophet’s chamber, against the wall, feel- 
ing a tremendous sense of satisfaction in being sure of 
a bath and a lodging before the break of the new day. 

It was a brave sight on the following morning. 
More flags, if possible, had been flung to the breeze; 
more people were pouring out and jamming into tram- 
cars than on the evening before; more travellers were 
on their way somewhere, apparently not knowing 
where. Yes, it was all very confused, crowded, noisy, 
brilliant, yet with such an air of happiness and good 
order. I, too, felt like shouting forth: “Hurrah for 
Belgium! Hurrah for King Albert!” I, equally with 
all these hundreds of others, appreciated the signif- 
icance of the holiday and what it meant to see on every 
side that flag of red, yellow, and black,—a flag which 
if displayed so conspicuously on July 21, 1918, or 1917, 
would have meant sure death for the man who so un- 
furled it. I realized, as I observed with more care, that 
the colors of hardly any other country were to be seen 
—no, that is a mistake, for here and there, and to a. 
great extent, the French flag was displayed. Almost 
always the Tricolor was between two Belgian flags. I 
saw only one American flag and but three Union Jacks 
in a walk from the Nord Station to the Bourse. There 
were, along with the red, yellow, and black, large blue 
standards in the centre of which there is a star. This 
is the emblem of the Congo, but even this Congo flag 
was not so much in evidence as the Tricolor. I began — 
to realize from this spontaneous revelation of feeling, — 
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in industry. No one is starving—far from it. 


” 
that, while the Belgian has warm gratitude in his heart 
for America, and deep respect for Great Britain, it is 
France, after all, he loves,—France, sharer of his 
trials, consoler of his sorrows, and helper in all the 
chances and changes not only during the period of the 
war, but now, now, in these critical times since the war! 

But we are in Louvain and it is still the afternoon of 
the 21st, the long sunny afternoon of these long summer 
days. A Belgian-American and a Dutch-American, 
the latter well acquainted in Boston, are with me. 
There is also a Virginian connected with our Relief 
Commission. The fifth in the party around the re- 
freshment-table is a citizen of Louvain. “Two thou- 
sand houses? Yes, it is true,” he is saying. (I dare 
not repeat what we are hearing. Perhaps it may be 
an exaggeration.) He tells of the rebuilding. “But 

_ you are seeing it for yourselves.” Yes, right there 
below us, even though it is Independence Day, the brick- 
layers are laying brick, the mortar-bearers are carrying 
up their burdens; a whole row of houses, better houses, 
with more air and light than the destroyed ones, are 
being erected, and not far away are to be seen other 
modern residences. It is a new town. 

“Tt is good of you Americans,” he is now telling us, 
“to present us with a new university building. Ah, 
yes, the new library. See yonder the ruins of the old 
—and books, many books. We shall be rich again. . 
We are getting—how do you say?—‘on our feet’ 
again; that is it,—on our two feet.” Here he laughed 
at his bit of pleasantry. All the time I am looking at 
these sturdy youths and maidens going by. I am 
looking beyond them, at the golden fields with their 
ripened grain. I am admiring the way in which the 
harvest is being brought in, the copartnership in work 
of father, mother, daughter, elder brothers. I am com- 
paring in my own mind the fields around Lancaster, 
Pa., or those along the Burlington Railroad in Iowa, 
and asking myself if ever in America I saw a more 
pleasant landscape of farms and woods and well-kept 
fields. It is all very peaceful, beautiful. I am now 
only half-listening to the torrent of words from our 
Dutch-American companion, only half-hearing the dis- 
tant singing ; for my mind is centred on the impressions 
that have come to me since I entered Belgium yester- 
day. Ostend is again a gay watering-place. There are 
as many bathers’ “huts” or cabins on wheels as for- 
merly, so far as I could judge. Tltere is as much fash- 
ionable life and careless expenditure. Little there is 
that suggests war or the ravages of war except that 
gruesome memorial there at the harbor entrance as 
the boat from Dover comes up to the landing-quay,— 
the sunken warship half-submerged,—a rusty, broken, 
pathetic hulk. The fields all along from Ostend to 
Brussels are teeming with vegetable products or with 
grain. Not a quarter of an acre anywhere is left un- 
tilled. Even the embankment of the railway is put to 
use, as also the usually waste sections near the stations. 
There is cleanliness, order, industry, everywhere. A 
whole nation is at work, and with a sense of gladness 

Food 

is plentiful, though it may not be available for every 

one, and it is not high in price, judged even from the 
france standard; it is varied and of excellent quality. 

It is a new Belgium rising up, not quite so well- 
mannered as formerly, not quite so subservient, surely 
not so conservative. It is a Belgium of the plain 
people, of the workers, to a greater extent than before 
the war, but fortunately not a Belgium where king 


7 and nobility are in disfavor. Suffering has given 
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sympathy. Expatriation, voluntary or enforced, has 
given a new sense of value to country and at the same 
time has enlarged the vision. The Belgian now knows 
in a very real way that there is a Great Britain, and 
a Portugal, and an Italy, and an America, as formerly 
he only knew there was a Holland, a Germany, and a 
A new era is opening, with new opportu- 
nities, with wider interests. And this very Louvain: 
Is it all a misfortune that the old medizval university 
with its ancient and narrow learning was swept away ? 
Is it all to be deplored because newer and better 
houses are now being erected? More sunlight will 
come into them, more light, more health. Is it so with 
the nation? 


Man’s First Question to God 


A little preachment in which the author shows how a mer- 
chant-ship of the Phoenicians made all the dif- 
ference in the world in religion 
and civilization 


CLARA 8. CARTER 


HE WORD “creed” should be brought back to 
its proper and original meaning. It denotes 
what a man holds as true. Much has been spoken 

of the second article in the Liberal faith. We speak of 
“brotherhood” as of a thing to be founded. Never 
would Genesis, the tenth’chapter, with the lists of the 
seventy nations, have been written to form the basis 
of the story of Adam and Noah (the pedigree of man), 
had not the merchant-ship of the Phenicians opened 
wide the world-encompassing view for the Jew to cause 
him to behold in the many types of men the one and 
the same Man! It is the Magna Charta of humanity. 
We get a dim ideal of this in the Talmud and Koran, 
but the clearer monotheistic faith of Scriptures estab- 
lished the bonds of human brotherhood. It is not a 
question of doctrinal details, but conviction of a con- 
structive sort, that holds mind and heart with grow- 
ing assurance. 

It was the consciousness of God in man, or the 
Scriptural teaching of man’s being God’s child, that 
rendered humanity one. Even though the Golden Rule 
has been found in Confucius as well as in Buddha, in 
Plato as in Isocrates negatively, it never engendered 
true love of man as brother beyond their small circles. 
Neither Prometheus, the friend of man, nor Pindar, 
nor Plato, nor Herodotus traced the various people 
back to one cradle and one offspring. No Thucydides 
or Herodotus ever inquired after the beginnings and 
ends of human history. Only when antiquity’s pride 
was lowered to the dust, and philosopher and priest 
found their strength exhausted, man, suffering and 
sorrowing, sought refuge from the coming storm, yearn- 
ing for brotherhood. 

It was Alexander the Macedonian, with his conquests 
joining the Hast and the West, who gave the idea of 
humanity before Judea’s sages and seers. To the 
Greeks, from whom we have borrowed the very name 
“ethics,” goodness, righteousness, virtue, were objects 
of admiration, like any piece of nature and of art. 
The Bible made life with all its efforts, solemn and 
sacred, a more divine reality. Here at once men rose 
to be co-workers with God, the successive ages became 
stages of the world’s great drama—each country, home, 
and soul an object of Divine care, each man an image 
of the Divine Father. 
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To be sure, this conception of the God-likeness of 
man is as much Platonic or Pythagorean as it is 
Scriptural, but lacking in spiritual power—no “deep 
calling to deep,” like the outflow of a Paternal heart 
that finds blessedness in love. The Biblical idea of 
God’s Fatherhood renders the very inequalities of men 
the basis of higher justice. 

There is no partiality with God. The weaker member 
of His household, therefore, must be treated with great 
compassion and love, and every inequality readjusted 
as far as our powers reach. Just because we are 


endowed with a strong arm, the feeble brother claims. 


our help. Just because we are richer than our brother, 
God holds us to account for his wants and feelings. 
Do we possess a better faith, a higher truth? All the 
more are we enjoined to enlighten, to cheer, to befriend 
him who is in doubt and despair. 

Must not every system of ethics find a place in this 
brotherhood, with whatever virtue or ideal it empha- 
sizes? Is this platform not broad enough to hold every 
creed? We will not breathe the full breath of life until 
the glad day we understand that human brotherhood 
is not a question of badge, and that, if we really wish 
to bring brotherhood into vitality, we have to turn our 
eyes other ways. Where? That is the great question. 
_ In fact, this is the first recorded question man asks of 
God: “Am Imy brother’s keeper?” In Scripture it is 
also the first word from man which touches upon the 
social relations and obligations of man to man. The 
question which gives us the heart of Cain is in direct 
deadly antagonism to the spirit of our Leader; for the 
genius of the gospel, with its climax in Jesus, moves in 
a direction of the reverse of that of the school of Cain. 
Somebody has said that “brotherhood is the crowning 
of all civilization.” Alas! brotherhood is not the 
crowning, as yet, “of all civilization”; it is the basis. 
It is not to become brothers. We must try not to 
forget that in God’s reckoning we are brothers. Not 
by multiplying societies or associations shall we in- 
spire feelings of brotherhood, but in breaking the ex- 
clusiveness of those which exist. Associations are not 
the aim, but only the instrument. The initial word 
we place in this signal code of Christianity is “Father- 
hood.” The second word in the Christian message of 
our creed is “brotherhood.” This exists in two senses: 
there is the universal brotherhood of man to man, as 
children of one Father in whose likeness the whole 
household is created, and the spiritual brotherhood of 
union in Christ and his Church. We are all brother- 
men. Would that we were also all brother-Christians! 
We have our Leader to follow in this great problem. 
And Jesus, in his parable of the Good Samaritan, 
transfigures neighborhood, abolishes the foreigner, and 
makes “the whole world kin.” Mankind,—what is it 
but man-kinned, man-kind? How subtle Shakespeare’s 
play on words when he makes Hamlet whisper aside in 
presence of his royal but brutal uncle, “A little more 
than kin, and less than kind.” 

When every human being—American, Asiatic, Euro- 
pean, African, Islander—regards and treats every other 
human being as his own neighbor, all mankind will be- 
come indeed one blessed unity. And who is the unifier 
but Jesus? He is (not was) through his spirit the 
one universal brother. Jesus is the bond of the human 
race, the nexus of the nations, the great vertebral 
column of the one body of mankind. He it is who by 
his own personality is bridging the rivers of all lan- 
guages, tunnelling the seas of races, incorporating all 
human varieties into the one majestic temple-body of 
mankind! 
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Student Days and Social Problems 


Recollections of Manchester College and early days in Lon- 
don with Martineau and other high figures Adventures 
in philanthropy and the narrowness of ‘‘orthodoxy’” 


W. COPELAND BOWIE 


Until recently Secretary British and Foreign Unitarian Association 


Mr. Bowie was not only one of the first men in London 
to undertake organized philanthropic work; he was 
among the most insistent that good and not evil should 
come of the treaiment of the poor. Forty years ago the 
whole business was unspeakably bad; and to Mr. Bowie’s 
scientific skill and consecrated leadership the great city 
owes as much as to any other person for the improved 
present-day methods. Uhe illuminating article is not 


less engaging as a revelation of what Unitarianism con- 
siders pure religion and undefiled. 


ABOYNE, ABERDEENSHIRE, SCOTLAND, July 19, 1921. 


ANCHESTER IN 1876, when I became a stu- 
M dent for the ministry, was a more important and 
influential centre of Unitarian Christianity 
than it is to-day. In this respect it compares unfavor- 
ably with Liverpool, which still counts among its lead- 
ing citizens many Unitarians. Well-to-do manufac- 
turers and merchants in Manchester gradually took to 
living farther away from our churches; and their sons 
and daughters assumed a more easy-going and conven- 
tional attitude toward religious questions than their 
fathers and mothers, while the softening of the asper- 
ities of orthodoxy made conformity less difficult. 
Oxford possesses charms and inducements for study 
unsurpassed by any other academic city in the world; 
but Manchester has several advantages as a training- 
ground for the Unitarian ministry. There are a 
hundred of our churches within easy reach, many of 
them with large and active Sunday-schools, so that it is 
impossible for the students to lose touch with the life 
and thought of ordinary men and women. Life in 
Lancashire is invigorating. The people resemble the 
Scotch in determination and grit, but they are less 
reticent; and their frank, breezy, outspoken expressions 


‘are enjoyable and wholesome, if occasionally a little 


disconcerting to the-stranger. A visitor from America 
who spends all his time in London and the South does 
not know England, any more than one who confines 
his attention to Boston and New York knows the 
United States. Rev. William Gaskell, husband of the 
famous novelist, was Principal of the College (then 
called “Board’’), and he did his best to make the Greek 
Testament a readable book to a group of young men 
whose knowledge did not extend far beyond the alpha- 
bet. A story is told of his sitting down at the end of 
the table in the class-room on a chair one of whose legs 
was loose. A student made a false quantity in reading, 
whereupon Mr. Gaskell gave himself a rapid twist and 
precipitated himself on the floor. He quietly arose, 
with dignity and self-possession, remarking, as he drew 
another chair toward him and sat down, “Sir, the very 
chair could not stand it.” Mr. Gaskell had a fine dis- 
cernment of the beauty and strength of English litera- 
ture, and his scholarly interpretations of the plays of 
Shakespeare and the poems of Milton were delightfully 
informing. He was the Unitarian bishop of the North 
of England, greatly beloved by Lancashire people. 
tall, slender, dignified figure, refined features, culti- 


vated speech, and quiet humor, I can vividly recall, — 


His 
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although it is forty-five years since we first met, and 
he died in 1884. 

‘The students of my time had the opportunity of 
attending Owens College when Robert Adamson was 
professor of logic, philosophy, and political economy. 
The intellectual stimulus received from that able, con- 
scientious, scrupulously fair thinker, no one who came 
under the spell of his teaching can forget. 

On completing my three years’ course at Manchester, 
the influence of Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, who had become 
a tutor during my last year at college, and the gen- 
erosity of the Hibbert Trustees, enabled me to pass on 
to London, where I had the privilege of sitting at the 
feet of Dr. James Martineau, and of gaining his friend- 
ship and that of Dr. James Drummond, Prof. C. B. 
Upton, and Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter. To come into 
close contact with men so able, learned, and modest, and 
possessing such rare and varied personal charm, was 
indeed an inestimable boon. Viscount Morley, in his 
“Recollections,” says, “Men need not be envied who, in 
the voyage of their lives, are not silently conscious in 
the meditative hours of their working-days of some high 
figure who first placed chart and compass in their hands 
—hboth in respect of civil conscience for the day and def- 
inite thoughts of history, progress, perfectibility, and 
the rest.” Several noble figures have stood before me in 
my meditative hours; but the one I have seen most fre- 
quently and cherished most deeply is that of my beloved 
teacher and friend Dr. Carpenter, whose unbroken 
friendship of more than forty years has proved a never- 
failing encouragement and inspiration in any work 
I may have attempted. He is the most learned and 
scholarly Unitarian in England; and yet in the midst 
of his massive industry and ceaseless research his in- 
terest in national and international affairs, and in 
active, generous service of humanity, has never wa- 
vered. He is one of a small but very noble class who 
can always find time for a full share of practical work 
while diligently pursuing the avocation of the scholar. 

In the early autumn of 1880 I entered upon my 
duties as minister of Stamford Street Chapel, on the 
western border of the ancient borough of Southwark, 
a street running parallel with the Thames on the south 
side of the river, connecting Blackfriars Bridge Road 
with Waterloo Bridge Road. The immediate district 
has many interesting literary and historical associa- 
tions. The courtyard of an old inn carrying one back 
to the period of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” existed 
in the “Boro” until a few years ago; the site of the 
Globe Theatre of Shakespeare’s time at Bankside was 
within a few minutes’ walk ; “Bear Alley” is reminiscent 
of the days when a bear fight was one of the amuse- 
ments of the neighborhood; the “Lower Marsh” and 
_ the “New Cut” tell of the time when the Thames spread 
itself far beyond its present boundary; and you may 
track out in the Lant Street area the site of the 
Debtors’ Prison and other places celebrated by Charles 
Dickens. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle was half a mile away 
to the south, and at the time of which I write the 
famous Baptist preacher. “commanded a crowd as 
great as Chrysostom in Constantinople or Savonarola 
in Florence, and for a much longer time.’ I heard 
Spurgeon preach on two or three occasions. I was im- 
pressed by his magnificent voice, his forceful person- 
ality, his homely speech, and his unbending orthodoxy, 
into which no breath of doubt or hesitancy had entered. 
He held no intercourse with heretics; those of his own 
household of faith who showed an inclination toward 
the modern criticism of the Bible or the theory of 
evolution were on the “down-grade,” and upon them he 
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‘poured the vials of his wrath. Such of his printed 
sermons as I have read, circulated in thousands every 
week all over the world, are feeble stuff: the broad 
humanity, the personal imagination, the rich humor 
of the preacher were needed to give life to these dry 
bones of Scripture exposition and Calvinistic theology. 
There was another prominent Nonconformist in the 
neighborhood, Rev. Newman Hall. His church in West- 
minster Bridge Road is possibly remembered in Amer- 
ica because of the fine Lincoln Tower erected from 
funds contributed by Americans half a century ago. 
He was a powerful preacher, more intellectual than 
Spurgeon, but cold and arid in theology and tempera- 
ment compared with the big warm-hearted Baptist. 


Miss Octavia Hill, Foremost Pioneer 


Apart from these two great preachers and their large 
congregations, Nonconformity had a hard struggle to 
keep its head above water in the district; and. its 
strength has, I believe, steadily declined in more recent 
years. There were numerous Church of England places 
of worship then as now kept alive by endowments. In 
the parish in which Stamford Street Chapel is situated 
and in which I resided for several years, a small tax 
was imposed toward the payment of the clergyman’s 
stipend, which tax, in spite of its legality, I invariably 
refused to pay. I told the tax-collector that when the 
clergyman in question contributed to my stipend on 
the ratable value of the house he lived in, I would then 
do likewise. In those days, being young and not averse 
to a good advertisment, I would have welcomed the 
legal proceedings which a discreet clergyman did not 
humor me by taking. The bulk of the population, 
apart from the Roman Catholics, who were fairly 
numerous in Southwark, remained outside the churches 
so far as Sunday worship was concerned. The people, 
with the exception of a small group of followers of 
Charles Bradlaugh, were not hostile to religion. Their 
children attended Sunday-school, and on rare occasions 
a few parents might be seen at a special service. 

Forty years ago, Southwark was in some respects a 
poorer district than it is ‘to-day; factories and business 
premises have taken the place of slums that then ex- 
isted. Huge blocks of dwellings provide homes for 
thousands of working-people; but there still remain 
several small courts with houses containing only a few 
rooms. ‘This is the class of property that the late Miss 
Octavia Hill took over and managed through her lady 
rent-collectors. She had successfully experimented in 
other parts of London before coming to Southwark. 
I accompanied her in the first tour of inspection, and 
became well acquainted later with several of her 
workers. Mrs. Barnett, in her Life of Canon Barnett, 
describes Miss Octavia Hill as I knew her. She was 
small of stature, with soft abundant hair, brown lumi- 
nous eyes, large and mobile mouth. Her clothes hung 
loosely about her, and might have been made by a 
dressmaker living in one of her own slum cottages. 
It is something of a marvel to me that she succeeded 
in such an extraordinary way in attracting workers 
and in obtaining money for her schemes. She exhib- 
ited a wonderful sweetness; but her manner was often 
overbearing, and was a little lacking in sympathy, and 
the absence of any sense of humor occasionally proved 
a drawback in her intercourse with tenants and 
rent-collectors. But her high and noble ideals and her 
great and laborious services in giving effect to them 
place Miss Octavia Hill in the foremost rank of the pio- 
neers of better housing and social reform in England. 

(To be concluded) 
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Here was a Thinker 

CHRISTIANITY IN ITS MODERN EXPRESSION, 
By George Burman Foster, New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1921. 

The greater part of this volume is com- 
posed of the late Professor Foster’s lect- 
ures on the dogmatics and ethics of the 
Christian religion. The numerous foot- 
notes contain a practically verbatim re- 
port of his extemporaneous remarks and 
elaborations and answers to students’, 
questions. The latter are not the least 
valuable part of the book, as they have 
happily preserved many brilliant and pro- 
found sayings of this bold thinker and 
deeply religious spirit. Genius is so often 
erratic that we distrust brilliancy, yet we 
do not feel that way about this writer. 
His mind impresses us as sound, sane, 
judicious, and as possessing great learning 
yet gifted with insight. 

Few readers will begin at the beginning 
and go straight through. Most will prefer 
to read topically, using the excellent index 
to find out the author’s conclusions on 
subjects of interest. It will pay ministers 
in general to read these pages with care, 
even if they have to stay off the street 
awhile and “do” a few things less. A 
quotation or two will best give the flavor 
of the whole. “I am not a Unitarian, but 
the doctrine of three persons in one God- 
head is mythology.” “The God who would 
change water into wine for the sake of a 
wedding, but would not suspend the nature 
of fire to save little children from being 
burned to death is not a moral God from 
the point of view of the modern man, and 
there is no use in trying to make him be- 
lieve it.’ He regards personality as our 
best symbol for God, ‘a symbol which is 
doubtless inadequate, but not necessarily 
erroneous. ... It is our right to use the 
highest category we have to set forth God, 
and that highest category is personality.” 
This concept for him was fundamental. 
Thus in facing life’s tragedies, the man 
of faith in God, the God of Jesus Christ, | 
can say, “I do not know why this evil is in 
my life; perhaps I could not know; but I 
know that God knows why it is there.” 
The reader has, then, all the while the 
feeling that though his author has made 
long excursions in the realm of doubt, 
though he has closed his eyes to no evil, he 
is still a man of faith. G. BR. D. 


Professor Weigle’s Talks 

TALKS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. By 
Luther Weigle. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. ” 

With clearness and force the author 
presents in a series of informal talks a 
concrete picture of the moral and re- 
ligious development of children and young 
people, and suggestions for the evolution 
of the many perplexing problems in the 
Sunday-school. He considers the working 
of the law of habit universal, and the 
fundamental of all the laws of mental 
life. It makes possible all growth and 
development in mind and character. The 
law of habit is always at work, so it is 
most important to form good habits. We 
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must give children a fair opportunity to © 


make the right sort of rules for them- 
selves and to make our measures of dis- 
cipline guide them in a positive way, so 
that there is no confusion in their minds 
when they decide right from wrong. In* 
this way religion grows naturally and 
peculiarly to each individual child. The 
trained teacher in the Sunday-school in a 
systematic way will know just how to 
supervise the pupil’s work so that his 
study of religion will occupy as important 
a place in his life as his public-school 
studies. It is well worth while that the 
church school measures up to the public 
school in efficient education. 


A Study of Mortuary Rites 
FUNERAL MANAGEMENT 
Quincy L. Dowd. 
Chicago Press. 
The author of this book is a Congre- 
gational minister and a_public-spirited 
citizen. He writes purely pro bono pub- 
lico. He has been impressed through his 
long service in vyarious communities 
with the veritable oppression to which all 
classes of people, and especially the poor, 
are subject in the numerous items of 
excessive or needless expense incident to 
the burial of the dead. He has taken 
pains, by travel, correspondence, and 
searching of public reports, to gather 
much information regarding funeral cus- 
toms, and modes of disposition of the 
dead, the extraordinary variances of ex- 
pense of the funeral details, the imposi- 
tions of undertakers and also their hu- 
manity. He adds thoughtful suggestions 
as to how to help the present situation. 
He does this in the compass of less than 
300 pages. The book is quite readable as 
well as informing, and not without a truly 
American touch of humor, as where, for 
example, a Benefit Society in Leeds, Eng- 
land, is credited with an allowance of 
$48.66 for burial of the husband, $34.06 
for a first wife, and $24.33 for a second 
wife!. This fails, however, to relate what 
encouragement there might be for a third 
wife. Many curious tables are printed 
from all over the world, showing the ex- 
pense, item by item, from the funeral 
flowers to the coffin, from the fees for a 
Protestant service to the excessive cost 
of a high mass and of lying in state, from 
the purchase of a grave to a mausoleum. 
One fee for giving the features the ap- 
pearance of Christian hope and content- 
ment was $5. The author says that 
“where poverty and illiteracy are at their 
worst, burial extravagances are at their 
highest.” Conversely, it would also ap- 
pear that simplicity and modesty in ex- 
pense are a gauge of the civilization of a 
people. 
expenses would help families to escape the 
impositions which now fall upon them. 
Mr. Dowd is outspoken in regard to the 
superiority of cremation, especially in this 
nation of growing cities, for its hygienic 
advantage and for other reasons. Those 
who believe in cremation should take the 
slight trouble to provide a written request 
for the use of this method. Already the 
great cities of the dead are encircling and 
threatening the homes of the living. What 
will happen in a few centuries? 


AND Costs. By 
Chicago: The University of 


Publicity as to all needful burial . 
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The reference to fees for clergy in this 
book raises the question whether religion 
has a proper interpretation when its min- 
isters add another burden of expense at 
the time of sorrow and narrowed means. 
Would the leader of a religion of broth- 
erly love approve of this custom? 

Cc. F. D. 


Real Poetry 


LecenDs. By Amy Lowell. 
ton Mifflin Company. 

One lays down Miss Lowell’s latest vol- 
ume of poems with feelings of perplexity 
mingled with admiration. It contains 
much that awakens sincere praise, to- 
gether with not a little that bewilders and 
depresses. Granted the premise that 
poetry is not a matter of rhyme or 
rhythm, or even of melody, but consists 
primarily in imaginative language cloth- 
ing a theme in forms entirely independent 
of classical patterns and the laws of pros- 
ody, we are obliged to confess that this 
is poetry of a very high order. Even the 
heretic must acknowledge that as a writer 
of free verse, Amy Lowell is head and 
shoulders superior to her contemporaries. 
Call her verse what you will, poetry or 
poetic prose, you must agree that she is 
obedient to her vision. Her work is hon- 
est ‘and sincere. She is an artist in cer- 
tain forms of literary expression. Lan- 
guage in her hands becomes as supple 
and flexible as clay under the sculptor’s 
fingers. To employ a colloquial phrase, 
generally she has no difficulty in “getting 
her message across.” Among living 
American writers, she has unquestionably 
arrived. Her poetry is literature inspired 
by a purpose manifestly genuine and sin- 
cere. Legends is a collection of poems cer- 
tainly no worse, and in some respects 
better, than its predecessors. It is in- 
ferior to Can Grande’s Castle, but decid- 
edly superior to Pictures of the Floating 
World. Of the eleven poems it contains, 
five are written in conventional rhyme 
and metre, and, we think, gain in force 
thereby. The rest are written in free 
verse, the most characteristic being the 
“Legend of Porcelain’ and “Gavotte in D 
Minor.” All reveal the traits which the 
reader has come to associate with Miss 
Lowell,—intense love of color, delicacy 
of expression, a remarkable gift for the 
choice of words, genuine sympathy with 
nature in all her moods, vivid imagination, 
as well as a sensuality of feeling which 
too often is far more of a hindrance than 
a help. Possibly Legends contains more 
dramatic force and greater skill in hand- 
ling the macabre than its authoress has 
hitherto shown in any of her published 
writings. A. BR. H. 


Boston: Hough- 


For Aurelians 

Tap Lirs or Marcus AvurgLius. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. Yale University Press. 1921. 

To those who come within the classifica- 
tion “Once an Aurelian always an Au- 
relian,” this volume by Mr. Sedgwick will 
find a niche in that upper left-hand corner 
of the bookshelf where stand Epictetus, 
Aristotle, and the rest of the shabby books. 
One hesitates to say that the volume is a 
biography “told as much as may be by | 
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letters.” It is Marcus Aurelius not on the 
cold heights of his religious philosophy, but 
as he was seen by his contemporaries,—the 
story of his youth, manhood, and later 
years. It is an analytic yet sympathetic 
portrayal, with a justification of the 
Roman’s enforcement of the law of the 
land against the Christians. 

The volume is addressed to those for 
whom the Meditations contain a deep relig- 
ious meaning and comfort. Stressing the 
dominant note in Aurelius that there are 
times in every man’s life in which a long- 
ing possesses him to come into right rela- 
tions with the universe, to bring his spirit 
into accord with its laws, and his individ- 
ual will into unison with ‘the Universal 
Will, the author frankly states, in the light 
of historic research, that of the charge that 
Marcus Aurelius persecuted the Christians 
‘no eriticism would have surprised him 
more, or haye seemed to him more unrea- 
sonable.” 

The emperor took command at a time 
after “the government perceived that here 
was one more Oriental sect, whose mem- 
bers, whether sinning or sinned against, 
gave occasion to many breaches of the 
peace. ... This new sect, sprung from the 
Jews and yet hated by the Jews, homeless. 
ubiquitous, secret, arrogant, increased 
mightily in numbers, and forced itself upon 
the notice of the Roman official world as 
a troublesome subject for political con- 
sideration.” To the author, subsequent 
history has added “a chapter to the history 
of tragedy and of life’s irony” in that 
Marcus Aurelius sought the same goal, but, 
preserving the rational attitude, he did 
not, like the Christian mystics of his day, 
fling reason overboard, but sought to ob- 
tain it more abundantly. The compari- 
son is made that the Meditations, so akin 
in temper, if not in doctrine, to the 
thoughts of Thomas 4 Kempis, came from 
no anchorite, no monk who had turned his 
back upon the world, but “a valiant 
Roman, soldier and statesman, whose 
energy, wisdom, courage, and persever- 
ance propped up a tottering world.” 

The technique of the chapters devoted 
to the foundation and ethics of Stoicism, 


‘Foch, 
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to the history of that day, and to the 
Roman law and attitude toward Chris- 
tianity, is most interesting. ‘The Roman 
is a source of comfort to many when sor- 
row comes or the great problems of 
humanity knock at the door. The volume 
continues the high standard of the Yale 
University Press: good paper, clear type, 
and the knack of remaining open where 
one wants it open. The pages are not en- 
cumbered with notes, which are in an ap- 
pendix. 


About Famous Contemporaries 


ALL AND Sunpry. By EH. T. Raymond. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1920. 


The author of Uncensored Celebrities 
has here assembled sketches of the Prince 
of Wales, Woodrow Wilson, Marshal 
Clémenceau, Kipling, Chesterton, 
Conan Doyle, and about two dozen other 
public men. In the prefiace the writer de- 
fends himself against the impression that 
he has “a deliberately depreciative inten- 
tion,’ and explains the coolness with 
which he sketches the lives of his subjects 
as due to no desire to deal caustically 
with their reputations. What he feels is 
that excessive reverence paid to accredited 
heroes is a bad thing, for the result of it 
is that “the public does not get the best 
out of its older men (since their second 
best is readily accepted), while the 
younger talent has a hard task in getting 
recognition, or even a living.” Allowing 
for this bias, the essays remain interest- 
ing, as the writer is well-informed and 
tells his stories well. 


Scholar’s Larger Life 


Tom ScuHonar’s Larcer Lire. By Rev. 
James L. Hill. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
1920. 


A volume of popular addresses. The 
testimonials printed in the appendix are 
evidence that the author was an interest- 
ing speaker, and produced an impression 
upon his hearers which these pages fail 
to convey to the reader. 
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Absence of Divine Fire 


Tue Housp or Love. By Will D. Muse. 
Boston: The Cornhill Company. 


In spite of his name, Mr. Muse can 
scarcely claim relationship with the celes- 
tial nine. His poems are as thin as the 
volume in which they are now offered. 
He has a slight gift of pleasant versifying. 
There is some sense of rhythm and of 
rhyme. But the divine fire is conspicuous 
by its absence. 


John Quincy Adams, Hymn-Writer 
N. S. HOAGLAND 


One of our distinguished Unitarian 
Presidents wrote poems, and one of them 
good enough to be printed as a hymn in 
a widely used book of devotion. I for one 
did not know it until a recent Sunday, 
when I made the discovery in a Baptist 
church. It may be in some of our Unita- 
rian hymnals, but if so, I have not hap- 
pened to come across it. It was a hymn 
written by John Quincy Adams. I should 
have been scarcely more surprised to see 
one by George Washington or Andrew 
Jackson! But there it was, No. 526 of 
the “Hymns of Worship and Song,’ Cen- 
tury Company. Perhaps you would not 
call it a great hymn, but it is good spirit- 
ual food for every day. Here it is:— 


HEAVEN IS HERE 
Heaven is here where hymns of gladness 
Cheer the toiler’s rugged way, 
In this world where clouds of sadness 
Often change to night our day. 


Heaven is here where misery lightened 
Of its heavy load is seen, 

Where the face of sorrow brightened 
By the deed of love hath been. 


Where the sad, the poor despairing, 
Are uplifted, cheered, and blest ; 
Where in others’ labor sharing 
We can find our sweetest rest. 


Where we heed the voice of duty, 
Tread the path that Jesus trod. 
This is heaven, its peace and beauty 

Radiant with the love of God. 


of this great orator. 


THOMAS STARR KING 


Patriot and Preacher 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


The “ Life and Letters” of this distinguished Unitarian hero who gave his life for the Union cause. 
Written by one who was personally acquainted with Starr King, and who was stirred by the eloquence 


The State Legislature of California has recently voted to place a marble statue of Starr King in the 
National Hall of Fame in Washington as one of the two representative heroes of Californian History. 


5 Illustrations. 


8vo. 344 pages. $3.00 net. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


$3.25 by mail. 
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The Proclamation 
MARJORIE DILLON 


The birds trilled loud this morning, 


-“Tt’s here! It’s here! It’s here!’ 
And robin piped above the rest, 
“© cheer! O cheer! O cheer!” 


The froggies in the meadow 

Helped out with “Um, it’s come!” 
And all the honey-hunting bees 

Said, ‘Hum! Ho-hum! Ho-hum!” 


The blossom-bells were ringing 
The news in merry chime, 

While children carolled sweet and clear, 
“Tt’s glad vacation-time !” 


Richard’s Runaway Adventures 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


Richard laid aside the adventure story 
he had been reading and went to gather 
eggs for grandma. He sighed as he 
counted them out to her from the basket 
a little later. ‘“I just wish real live boys 
like me could have adventures,” he said 
earnestly, “and not just boys in books.” 

Grandma looked over her spectacles in 
surprise. “I declare,” she said in her 
gentle way, “and I thought you had good 
eyes, Richard!” 

“Why!” was Richard’s amazed reply. 
He stared unblinkingly. What could she 
mean? “My eyes are fine,” he protested, 
making them very wide for proof. “Noth- 
ing at all the matter with them.” 

“Then you haven’t been looking very 
hard for adventures, or you would find 
them waiting for you every day,’ grandma 
told him placidly. “Only you think they 
are just a happen-so or an accident. 
Just you keep your eyes open for adven- 
tures to-day and see if they aren’t thick 
around here.” 

Richard looked doubtful. You couldn’t 
go out on a ranch and pick up an ad- 
venture like a ripe cherry or a chicken, 
nor pull one up by its roots like a radish 
or an onion. But grandma kept smiling 
and nodding till he smiled and nodded 
back at her. 

“What is Sambo barking about, I won- 
der?’ Grandma peered out of the kitchen 
window into the back yard. “Richard, 
won’t you please see what he’s after at 
the wood-pile and bring me an armful of 
wood while you’re watching for an ad- 
venture ?”’ 

Richard was obliging, also curious. 
so he stumbled onto the 


And 


ADVENTURE OF THE WOOD-PILE 


Sambo was surely an excited black 
dog. He kept sniffmg and circling about 
the wood-pile and trying to ‘explain to 
Richard exactly what had happened. But 
Richard heard and saw nothing until he 
began to gather the wood for grandma. 
Then he had a peep at a frightened lit- 
tle creature with great eyes and long ears 
down among the fireplace logs. “Oh!” he 
breathed, his eyes fairly bulging. “Poor 
little bunny! Well, Sambo shan’t hurt 
you,” he promised softly. “I’ll chain him 
in his kennel and give you a chance to 
skip home. Maybe you’re another Peter 
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Rabbit, and you mustn’t miss supper with 
Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cottontail. Besides, 
if you are late, your mother might dose 
you with camomile tea.” So Richard 
coaxed noisy Sambo away and left him 
chained, a very disgusted dog, until he 
finally saw the scared little rabbit go hop- 
ping wildly away across the field. 

“Grandma!” he exclaimed as he dumped 
the wood into the box. “I had an adven- 
ture!” 

“T thought you would,” beamed grandma, 
giving him a piece of gingerbread by way 
of celebration. ‘Now we'll see what the 
next will be.” She smiled as Richard told 
her all about the baby bunny. 

“Two adventures the same day?” he ex- 
claimed in unbelief. 

“Maybe more than two,’ she encour- 
aged. ‘“You’re going to ride Loxy after 
dinner, and burros are keen for adven- 
tures. While you’re waiting for the next 
one, Richard, will you please bring me 
enough ripe apples for a pie?’ 

So Richard set willingly forth for the 
unexpected 


ADVENTURE OF THE ORCHARD 


It was one of the pleasantest places in 
the world, Richard thought. Of the many 
apple-trees, there was one with ripe red 
apples on it, some plums near by were 
just turning from green to red, and sey- 
eral trees of luscious cherries were wait- 
ing for grandma to put their rosy fruit 
into cans or juicy pies. From the gnarled 
bough of the very oldest apple-tree dangled 
a rope swing. Richard paused long enough 
to stand up on the seat-board and go “way 
up in the air so blue” a number of times. 
And it was just as he was about to fill 
his basket and trot back up the path that 
something dropped from the old tree. 
Richard opened his eyes, then his mouth, 
in surprise and pity. 

“Poor little bird!’ he murmured as he 
bent over the nestling not quite big enough 
to fly. “Lucky for you that you tumbled 
into this clump of grass,’ he said as the 
little thing fluttered and tried vainly to 
get away. Richard squinted up among 
the leaves and saw the nest just as the 
mother bird came hurrying homeward 
with food for her babies. She was greatly 
alarmed when she saw her child on the 
ground and a Boy so near it. She dropped 
the fat unhappy worm and hovered near, 
uttering soft cries of distress while Rich- 
ard stood thinking it over. He looked at 
the poor worried mother, then up at the 
nest and down at the helpless baby, and 
then at something else that crept slyly 
along the fence with greedy eyes and vel- 
vet slippers hiding sharp claws. 

Pussy Black had heard the mother 
bird’s cry for help and was hastening to 
the scene, counting on a lunch of tender 
spring bird. “Oho!” Richard told the un- 
welcome caller, “you are too late, and you 
may as well go on to the barn and catch 
rats!” 

“H-ow-ow!” demanded the disgusted 
Pussy Black, as Richard stooped swiftly 
and placing the runaway very earefully in 
his blouse pocket climbed the tree. The 
mother was frantic for a second. Was 
this dreadful Boy going to carry away her 
other children? But in a jiffy the unlucky 
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little nestling was cuddled among his 
brothers while Richard slid down and ran 
off for grandma’s apples. 

“Dear me!” cried grandma, when Bhd 
heard his story. ‘Wasn’t it a lucky thing 
that you went on the errand just when 
you did? Why, you haven’t stopped to 
think that you have already saved two 
little lives to-day. It is as good as being 
a knight of long ago and riding forth to 
aid the helpless.” 

Richard glowed at this charming idea. 
But just as he was thinking of another 
journey outdoors grandma opened the 
oven door—and whiff! sniff! roast hen 
and cherry pie greeted him; and sud- 
denly he realized that dinner would be 
one of the most delightful things that 
could possibly happen. ‘I guess Ill wait 
a little while,” he said carelessly. 

“Perhaps you had _ 0»better,’ agreed 
grandma, solemnly. “You must feel good 
and strong before you start out for more 
adventures. You may ring the bell now 
and call.in the men. Right after dinner, 
you may take this pan of feed out to 
Mrs. Plymouth Rock and her family.” 

Feeling entirely too full of dinner to 
look for anything, Richard took the feed 
out to the mother hen’s special corner of 
the chicken-yard. He sat down on a box 
near the barn to whittle on his boat and 
watch the cunning little chicks gather 


around their mother and enjoy their din- | 


ner. They had a great deal to say to each 
other in chicken language, though to 
Richard it sounded like a lot of “cluck- 
clucks” and ‘“peep-peeps.” 

As he whittled fast a shadow fell across 
the spot and a great hawk came circling 
and swooping as swiftly as an arrow from 
the sky. The mother hen, though terri- 
bly disturbed, bravely tried to huddle her 
little ones all at once and protect them 
with her outspread wings. But one fluffy 
chick, perhaps craving adventures too, 
had wandered away from his family and 
was investigating a tiny mud-puddle. It 
seemed that he was bound to furnish din- 
ner for the hawk. 

“Shoo!” shouted Richard, dropping 
everything, and fairly hurling himself 
upward on the impudent enemy. He 
waved his arms and sounded so dangerous 
and warlike that the hawk unwillingly 
rose higher and after a brief period of 
watchfulness flew away to visit some un- 
guarded chicken-yard. Richard restored 
the baby to its anxious mother. “Better 
keep an eye out for that old hungry 
hawk,” he advised Mrs. Plymouth Rock, 
who replied ungratefully by clucking and 
pecking at him. 

“T’ll save that up to tell grandma later,” 
thought Richard. “For I’m going to ride 
Loxy now if I can catch him in the 
meadow.” But he did not find Loxy, for 
the fattest little pig was gone, and 
grandpa came hurrying around to tell 
Richard about it. He had seen Mrs. Pig 
and six wee piglets travelling up the road, 
bound for adventures that pigs enjoy, 
like rooting in a neighbor’s garden. But 
Weenty, grandma’s pet, was nowhere to be 
found. 

“If you'll find Weenty,” grandpa told 
Richard, “I’ll see if there’s a silver quar- 
ter in my Sunday suit. 
hunt a foolish pig.” — 


I’m too busy to © 


away for home. 
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What the Flowers Say 


The red rose says, ‘‘Be sweet,” 

And the lily bids, ‘‘Be pure.” 

The hardy, brave chrysanthemum, 

“Be patient. and endure.” 

The violet whispers, ‘‘Give, 

Nor grudge nor count the cost.” 

The woodbine, “Keep on blossoming 

In spite of chill and frost.” 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Sentence Sermon 


\ Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


“This is a day for runaways, I guess,” 
ehuckled Richard, as he started out im- 
mediately past the pen where Mrs. Pig 
‘was complaining loudly at the trough, 
finding fault with the dinner, while the 
little pigs squealed and dipped their front’ 
feet impolitely into their food. 

“T’ll take this old rusty pail along,’— 
Richard stooped to pick it up,—‘and I 
might find some berries. Ill go over the 
‘hill into the pine woods,” he decided, “for 
Mrs. Pig ran away there before, and 
maybe Weenty liked it there.” As he 
‘trudged along he called, “Piggy! piggy!” 
‘but no “Quee-ee” answered him. Then 
came the startling 


ADVENTURE OF THE WOODS 


Some young people from the city had 
driven by and decided to camp in the 
pines. They had slept in a deserted old 
cabin and built their fire by the brook. 
'That morning they had gone away after 
hastily stamping out the fire and sprink- 
ling dirt on it. But fire is very hard to 
get rid of in the woods. It lives by 
devouring everything in reach, and in the 
dirt thrown on the red coals were tiny 
sticks and dry pine needles and other 
material a fire thrives on. 

For a long time it smouldered and 
acted asleep; then up danced a little 
blaze that crept slyly along the forest 
floor to some serub oak. In a short time 
it would have leaped to an old dead pine 
and then there would have been a great 
fire before any one could have stopped it. 
But along came Richard just in time, and 
instead of wasting precious time running 
to tell grandpa, he set to work to stamp 
and drown out the flames. Back and 
forth he raced to fill his rusty pail. After 
‘a little very hard work, there were only 
blackened traces where the fire had been. 

Panting and excited, Richard flung him- 
self in the shade to rest and to keep an 
eye out for any blaze that might be 
hiding from him. Suddenly he sat up 
with bulging eyes. “Quee-ee!” he heard. 
“Why, it’s Weenty! But where is he?” 
He sprang up instantly and followed the 


“squealing. to the little old cabin. He 


pushed open the door and out scampered 
Weenty, almost upsetting his rescuer. 
“How did you get shut in there, and 
when?” asked Richard, heading the run- 
Of course Weenty 
couldn’t explain that he had gone in to 
eat what the careless campers left, and 


K that a gust of wind had banged the door 


‘behind him, making him a prisoner. But 


he et home, scolding every step, with 
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Richard right after him,—and there was 
a quarter in grandpa’s Sunday suit! 

When Richard told him about the fire, 
grandpa praised him for his prompt work 
and courage. “I’m proud of you, Rich- 
ard,’ he said. ‘And you deserve a hero 
medal. But instead of that, how would 
you like Loxy for your own?’ Richard 
was overpowered and unable to speak for 
a minute. But his smile changed to a 
worried look when grandpa added: “But 
you'll have to find Loxy first. He has 
run away, too!” 

“Another adventure for you, Richard!” 
remarked grandma, as she helped him to 
a generous slice of apple turnover. 


Sammy 
BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


“T see a catbird! Over in the syringa 
bush!’ And Miriam pointed out the 
pretty slate-gray bird tilting gracefully on 
a branch and calling its harsh catlike 
note. 

“Oh, yes, I see it! And over there is 
a wren. Guess he’s looking around for 
one of those little bird-houses we put up,” 
answered Harry. ‘“He’s holding a stem or 
something in his mouth. I do believe he’s 
going to build in that box we put up on 
top of the arbor.” 

“Oh, goody!” said Miriam. The two 
children were haying a fine time pointing 
out birds to each other. It was surpris- 
ing how many they knew and could e¢all 
by their right names. Robins, of course, 
were everywhere, and so were sparrows, 
and they had seen blue jays and one 
lovely indigo-bird. 

“O Harry, look! Way over on the ¢a- 
talpa-tree—it’s the brightest cardinal-bird 
I ever saw—or perhaps it’s a tanager !” 

Slowly, carefully, the two children 
walked closer to the tree. It was indeed 
a “find’—such a flaming red, and “Such 
a queer way of moving about, too—not 
like other birds,” added Harry. 

Strange to say, the gay-colored visitor 
made no effort to fly away as the children 
approached. What could it be, anyway? 
They were not far from the tree when 
they found out. 


“Why, it isn’t a bird at all,” cried 
Miriam. 
“Tt’s a red salmon-can with a eat’s 


head inside of it,’ exclaimed Harry. 

“Oh, poor kitty! She can’t get her head 
out!’ wailed Miriam. 

The next few minutes were exciting. 
The poor homeless little cat that had been 
hunting for something to eat and had 
chanced upon an old salmon-can with 
such unhappy results was too thoroughly 
seared and confused to come down the 
tree to the children below. It was several 
minutes before Harry, climbing very 
slowly and noiselessly up the tree, was 
able to lay his hands on the frightened 
kitty, and, after much patient work, suc- 
ceeded in removing the amazing head-gear. 

“Poor kitty! Poor kitty!’ the children 


“ervoned to her, when they appeared in the 


kitchen a little later, to beg mother for 
some warm milk to comfort the trembling 
little creature. 

“She’s so thin, I’m sure she doesn’t be- 
Jong to anybody,” Miriam pleaded. “And 
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you know we really do need a cat, mother, 
to keep the mice away.” 

“That is very true,” said mother. “If 
no one claims the kitty, you may keep 
her.” 

No one ever did come to claim her, 
and she has become a great pet with both 
Miriam and Harry. Ever since the day 
that brought her to them, every can of 
salmon or other fish that is opened in 
that house has its sides pounded in, so 
that no unlucky animal may be caused 
the suffering that poor “Salmon” went 
through that morning when the children 
mistook her imprisoned head for a bril- 
liant red bird’s. 

Yes, they named her Salmon, in memory 
of the accident that brought her to them, 
but often they call her “Sammy,” for 
people who do not know the kitty’s his- 
tory sometimes say, “What an odd name 
Salmon is for a cat!” 


The School-bell’s Call 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Back from the sea and the mountains, 
Back from the woodlands cool, 
Hasten the joyous children, 
Ready for autumn and school. 


Ended the merry vacation, 
Hark to the school-bell’s call! 
Telling of tasks that are waiting, 
In the glad work-time of fall. 


‘“Ding—dong! Come along! 

Sing your happy morning song. 

If you try your best to do, 

Lessons will be fun for you. 
Come—here! Children dear! 

Fill the schoolroom with your cheer!” 


“Home of Happiness” 


Mr. and Mrs. August Heckscher of New 
York City have given $1,500,000 for a 
building which will be the home of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and the August 
Heckscher Foundation, the latter a soci- 
ety recently organized to protect and shel- 
ter children who have run away from 
home. The building will be on Fifth 
Avenue, from 104th to 105th Streets, and 
will be six stories high, in Colonial style. 
Incorrigible children brought there to 
await the court’s decision in regard to 
their future will have a glimpse into a 
land of their dreams. Playrooms for boys 
and girls, rooms for manual training, do- 
mestic science, a gymnasium, a swimming- 
pool, and a theatre are some of the at- 
tractions. 

The theatre will be completely equipped 
with dressing-rooms and scenery, and chil- 
dren will be encouraged to give plays 
themselves as well as invited to see good 
plays given especially for them. On the 
roof of the theatre a wading-pool will 
furnish joy to countless children deprived 
of country pleasures. Playgrounds, also 
on the roof, will offer teeter-boards, 
swings, and chutes to energetic play-loving 
children. The top floor will be an in- 
firmary where sick children may be prop- 
erly cared for. Children will be en- 
couraged to attend simple chapel services. 
The “Home of Happiness’ may prove the 
turning-point in many an otherwise un- 
guided little life. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Have faith and a 


score of hearts will 
show their faith in 
your word and deed 


“Get Together, Stay Together” 


General Conference programme will devote it- 
self to church work and co-operation 


The possibilities before the church for 
constructive work in the immediate future 
will be the keynote of the meetings of 
the General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches in Detroit, 
October 4-7, according to Rey. Frederick 
R. Griffin, Chairman of the Council of the 
Conference, now in Cambridge as one of 
the ninety-seven Unitarian “students” at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology. 

The four days at Detroit, in the opinion 
of Mr. Griffin, will point out to Uni- 
tarians the localized work that must fol- 
low the Campaign and at the same time 
bring home to every congregation that 
“liberal Christianity has its big chance 
just as soon as it learns how to get to- 
gether and stay together.” 

The forthcoming meeting in the West 
holds for “militant” Unitarians, Mr. 
Griffin declared, great possibilities. The 
programme, with speakers from eighteen 
States and Canada, is of such importance 
that representation from all parishes is 
as vital to our churches as the attendance 
of the electoral representatives of the peo- 
ple is at political or legislative conven- 
tions, or the attendance of business men 
at commercial or industrial gatherings. 

“Some large national or international 
event marked the last three meetings of 
the General Conference,” said Mr. Griffin. 


The Christian Register 


“Two years ago we met on the centenary 
of Channing’s Baltimore sermon. Four 
years ago, at Montreal, the meeting was 
held at the time of the observance of one 
hundred years of peace between this 
country and Great Britain. ‘ 

“Mhis year there is no great event to be 
celebrated, but there have been significant 
achievements, particularly during the last 
two years. First and greatest has 
been the development of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League into a real organizing 
force which has exerted real leadership. 
Second was the Unitarian campaign, 
which was the largest single co-operative 
enterprise in the life of Unitarian 
churches in this country. Third, there 
have been more active international rela- 
tions than we have ever had before, 
through sending a commission to Hungary 
and raising funds for sustenance of the 
Hungarian Unitarian churches, and also 
through an exchange of lay and ministe- 
rial representatives with Unitarian 
churches in foreign lands. 

“These movements all point toward 
work for the next two years at least. 
This work might be defined as the greater 
co-operation and federation of churches 
of this country and an increased activity 
for the promotion of better international 
life. 

“In planning the Conference programme 
we had in mind the development of a 
clearer understanding of our common re- 
ligious purpose. The Campaign raised 
funds and now those funds are to be used 
for the development of our churches and 
the extension of their work. The Con- 
ference hopes to stimulate a spiritual for- 
ward movement in the denomination. 

“The realization of this hope depends 
in no small measure upon the gathering 
of a large and representative body of del- 
egates. Through grea't conference meet- 
ings and common works the denomination 
becomes more than an aggregate of sep- 
arated parishes. " 

“The individual receives the inspiration 
that comes from large numbers, able ad- 
dresses, and spirited discussion. He also 
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gains a broader view of what is going on 
in the churches throughout the country 
and becomes conscious of the causes as 
well as the common principles ‘which give 
coherency to our denominational life. 

“The weakness of all liberal and free 
religious movements has been ‘their ex- 
treme individualism, independence, ‘and 
often isolated character. Liberal Chris- 
tianity has its big chance just as soon as it 
learns how to get together and stay to- 
gether. We cannot get together without 
contact and association such as the Gen- 
eral Conference fosters. 

“Business men are keen to be repre- 
sented in business conferences of their 
firms. They should see that it is just as 
important to have ministers and lay del- 
egates at Detroit as itis to be represented 
in business meetings or to have represen- 
tatives of electoral districts in state and 
national legislatures.” 


In Recognition of Dr. Bowie 


In March a circular letter was sent to 
the churches suggesting that as Rey. W. 
Copeland Bowie, D.D., had served the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion for thirty-one years and had through 
this long period never failed in his 
friendly interest and service to the Ameri- 
can churches, it would be appropriate if 
all the churches in the United States and 
Canada would contribute one dollar each 
toward a gift in recognition of his most 
useful labor. The result was that practi- 
cally ‘all the active societies in the Fellow- 
ship responded and the sum of $362.70 
was recently forwarded to Dr. Bowie. 
Acknowledgment was made to the con- 
tributing societies by the following per- 
sons: Howard N. Brown, Harry Foster 
Burns, Louis C. Cornish, John B. W. Day, 
Ludwell Howard Denny, John Morris 
Evans, Dudley H. Ferrell, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Frederick R. Griffin, John 
H. Lathrop, Edwin S. Hodgin, Addison 
Moore, Charles E. Park, Palfrey Perkins, 
Abbot Peterson, Maxwell Savage, Sydney 
B. Snow, William L. Sullivan. 


REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY 


(External Loan) 


Twenty-Five Year 8% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Not callable for Ten Years— Redeemable only at 105 


Dated August 1, 1921 


Due August 1, 1946 


Price to yield about 8.20% .to maturity 


COLLINS, SPALDING & CO. 


SHAWMUT BANK BUILDING 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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- Ninety-four Ministers at School 


Some of them came great distances, and four 
are women 


The Harvard Summer School of The- 
ology opened Monday, August 15, with a 
registration that included ninety-four Uni- 
tarian ministers enrolled through the 
efforts of the Laymen’s League. 

Of this total, twenty-one travelled more 
than a thousand miles to attend this year’s 
sessions of the School. Twenty-six States 
and Canada are represented in the enrol- 
ment. Sixteen ministers are accompanied 
by their wives. There are four women 
ministers in attendance, one of whom has 
her mother with her. 

The Unitarian registration is as fol- 
lows :— 

CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, HE. Burdette Backus. 


CoLORADO 


Fort Collins, A. Nicholas Kaucher. 
Colorado Springs, Roydon C. Leonard. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington, W. A. Vrooman. 
FLORIDA 
Orlando, George H. Badger. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta, Gideon I. Keirn. 
ILLINOIS 
Quincy, Earl F. Cook. 
’ Chicago, Newton Mann. 
Rowena Morse Mann. 
Geneseo, C. W. Porter-Shirley. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, Chester A. Drummond. 


MAINE 
Eastport, John Baltzly. 
Kennebunk, Robert P. Doremus. 
Saco, Ward R. Clarke. 
Ellsworth, George Tudor Jones. 
Houlton, Dwight F. Mowery. 
Belfast, _Arthur E. Wilson. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge, William C. Adams. 
West Rorbury, Harold G. Arnold. 
Bernardston, Margaret B. Barnard. 
Belmont, Charles T. Billings. 
Wayland, William H. Branigan. 
Wollaston, Arthur T. Brown. 
Boston, Howard N. Brown. 

W. Channing Brown. 

Clifton M. Gray. 

' Hudson, Dudley R. Child. 
Ayer, ¥F. B. Crandall. 
Petersham, Robert C. Douthit. 
“Clinton, - James ©. Duncan. 
New Bedford, Samuel L. Elberfeld. 

EB. Stanton Hodgin. 
Beverly, Howard C. Gale. 

' Reading, Marion Franklin Ham. 
Haverhill, Francis W. Holden. 
Littleton, Carl G. Horst. 
Dorchester, Adelbert L. Hudson. 
Barnstable, Alfred Rodman Hussey. 

é West Newton, — Julius F. Krolfifer. 
_ North Easton, .. Fred R,.Lewis. 
* Salem, Alfred Manchester. 
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Dighton, 
Newton Centre, 
Fairhaven, 
West Upton, 
Woburn, 

Rowe, 
Waverley, 
Braintree, 
North Andover, 
Winthrop, 
Melrose, 

Ware, 

Taunton, 
Wellesley Hills, 
Northfield, 
Gardner, 
Quincy, 
Norwell, 
Green Harbor, 


Kalamazoo, 


St. Cloud, 
Hanska, 


St. Louis, 


Lincoln, 


Stephen G. Palmer. 
George L. Parker. 
William H. Parker. 
William W. Peck. 
Harold L. Pickett. 


Anita Trueman Pickett. 


Walter C. Pierce. 
Frank A. Powell. 

E. J. Prescott. 

R. W. Savage. 

Henry T. Secrist. 

E. M. Slocombe. 

F. R. Sturtevant. 
Walter S. Swisher. 
George L. Thompson. 


Hendrik Van Ommeren. 


Fred Alban Weil. 
Alfred J. Wilson. 
J. Harner Wilson. 


MICHIGAN 


Julia N. Budlong. 


MINNESOTA 


Oswald B. Helsing. 
Amandus Norman. 


MISSOURI 


John W. Day. 


NEBRASKA 
James W. Macdonald. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Dublin, 
Laconia, 
Wilton, 
Manchester, 
Walpole, 


T. Clinton Brockway. 
Otto E. Duerr. 
Eugene M. Grant. 

T. J. Horner. 

L. W. Sanford. 


NEW JERSEY 


Elizabeth, 
Montclair, 


Jamestown, 
Albany, 
Brooklyn, 
Dunkirk, 


Arthur H. Coar. 
Edgar Swan Wiers. 


New YorRK 


J. Franklin Burkhart. 
Lewis ©. Carson. 
Frederic J. Gauld. 
Walter A, Smith. 


NortH CAROLINA 


Swansboro, 


Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, 
Columbus, 


Oklahoma City, 


Rugene, 


John L. Robinson. 


OHIO 

Dilworth Lupton. 
John Malick. 

J. F. Meyer. 


OKLAHOMA 
Thomas P. Byrnes. 


OREGON 


Frank Fay Eddy. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lancaster, 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, 


Earl C. Davis. 
Frederick R. Griffin. 
L. W. Mason. — 


Ruope ISLAND 


Providence, 


, Newport, 


George EH. Hathaway. 


William Safford Jones. 


SoutH CAROLINA 


Charleston, 


Ralph E. Bailey. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, 
Chattanooga, 


George B. Spurr. 
William M. Taylor. 
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TEXAS 
Dallas, George Gilmour. 
San Antonio, Arthur Schoenfeldt. 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond, Frank W. Pratt. 


CANADA 
Vancouver, B.C., Paul M. McReynolds. 


WANTED.—Housekeepers and teachers for our 
schools in North Carolina. If you know of 
persons who might like to go, please write to 
Mrs. J. B. Damon, Ashburnham, Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER, young woman with practical 
experience wishes to take charge of household, 
eare of children, sewing, and supervision of 
maids. Highest references. Address H. L. B., 
care of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


FOR RENT, BROOKLINE, MASS. — Exception- 
ally fine apartment of seven rooms, attractively 
furnished. Chickering grand piano. High loca- 
tion, near Beacon Street. Write Mr. Dyer, 140 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I WOULD LIKE to board middle-aged couple or 
lady at my charming country home, during Sep- 
tember and October. Excellent home cooking a 
specialty. For full particulars address. Mrs. 
Jean Hume Adams, Newton, N.H., R. F. D. No 2. 


HOME FOR A STUDENT OR BUSINESS MAN,— 
In a family of four adults, 5 minutes’ walk from 
a prominent Unitarian church, 20 minutes’ ride 
to Park Street, 25 minutes to Technology, and 
30 minutes to Harvard Square, a chamber with 
southwest exposure, a den or study adjoining 
it. Apply with references to F., care of TH» 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


DIRECT FROM MILL. Finest 
quality all-wool worsted yarns. 4 
weights, 36 beautiful colors. Send 
for 80 Samples Free. Peace Dale 
Mills Dpt 7, 25 Madison Av. N. Y. 


TOTO DORM LTLIRPL ERIC PUT UNL EA 


HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
FULL PAID RECEIPTS : 


An opportunity to secure stock in 
one of the most modern textile 
mills in New England at a price 
which offers an attractive yield and 
excellent prospect of appreciation. 


FULL DETAILS UPON REQUEST 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
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Trade-Union Reformation 


A correspondent replies for employers, 
especially in the butlding trades 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A sermon upon the “closed and open 
shops,” by an able and highly respected 
young man, was printed some weeks ago 
in Tur CHRISTIAN ReEGIsteR and given 
wide circulation. There also appeared 
in THE CHRISTIAN Reeister of June 16, 
under the heading “Varied Comment,” a 
short comment upon the ‘open shop.” 
Both the opinion reached in the sermon 
and the implication in the comment that 
employers proclaiming an open shop are 
not acting in good faith will be accepted 
by many of your readers as coming with 
the authority of your paper. 

[The reference is to a brief paragraph 
which quoted former President, now 
Chief Justice, Taft, who warned against 
the purpose of some—not all—employers 
to destroy “labor unions generally.’”—THE 
EXpIToR. ] 
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I wish to enter upon no controversy 
with either the author of the sermon or 
the author of the comment; but I sin- 
cerely believe that a paper of the charac- 
ter of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and the 
ministers who occupy our pulpits, will 
-stand in much better light and be of far 
greater influence by presenting to readers 
and auditors vital questions of the day 
and stimulating careful study of and clear 
thinking upon them, rather than by ex- 
pressing opinions that may or may not 
be properly founded. 

President Lowell, in his recent bacca- 
laureate sermon, places responsibility for 
opinions clearly upon his students,—where 
it belongs,—and carefully abstains from 
any leading toward opinions he himself 
may have formed. This sermon of his 
seems ‘to me to be an example of the form 
sermons from the pulpit and articles or 
editorials in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
should take in presenting questions which 
must be solved by all of us together. 

The impression—however given—that 
employing builders would do away with 
labor unions is, I believe, incorrect. I 
have an extensive acquaintance with em- 
ploying builders and find among them an 
approval and an encouragement for the 
formation of associations among men in 
like trades. The present methods of labor 
unions are matters in controversy, and 
an intimate knowledge of these methods 
and careful and sympathetic study of 
them is the only way for arriving at a 
just opinion and a proper cure where they 
may be found detrimental to the com- 
munity and to the men themselves. 

I am enclosing a publication of the 
Master Builders Association of Boston, 
in which I have marked an article by Mr. 
Grosvenor Atterbury, entitled “Labor and 
the Housing Problem,” reprinted from 
the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, as showing the attitude of one 
closely ‘associated with labor questions, 
who is reluctant to form hasty conclu- 
sions and points the way for study and 
final adjustment that will be beneficial to 
_ the community, the immediate employer, 
and the employee. 
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I trust that you will receive my sugges- 
tions in good part, as intended to help in 
making your paper of greater service to 
its readers and, through them, to the com- 
munity generally. 

ArTHur G. Evererr. 

Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Atterbury’s Article 


In fairness to the labor unions it should 
be remembered that many of their devices 
have been adopted in self-defence against 
gross abuse by unprincipled employers. 
Some are probably due to a narrow or 
ignorant conception of economics,—both 
financial and social. But that they exist 
in almost every trade involved in the pro- 
duction of building work, to the detriment 
of economy in both labor and material 
and at enormous cost to the public, is so 
generally claimed by those actually deal- 
ing with building operations as to justify 
an inquiry. And, rightly or wrongly, 
there is rather a widespread -public im- 
pression that labor has not given a fair 
return for its wage, and that the union 
policy in general discourages individual 
enthusiasm and output—aims, in fact, to 
make two jobs necessary where one was 
before. It is not many years since a brick 
mason laid from 1,500 to 2,000 bricks a 
day. It is scarcely half that at present 
—at double the wages. Is this because or 
in spite of the labor unions? Does the 
closed shop mean that this will be further 
reduced to 800 or 400, as it is in England 
to-day? 
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Thanks to the present investigations, 
we can now guess roughly at the cost of 
graft and “unholy alliances,’ but how 
much does the public—and principally 
labor itself—pay for the waste of time 
and material enforced by the arbitrary 
regulation which actually governs all 
closed-shop operations in building? In 
the case of the railways, when a union rule 
requires six men of three or four differ- 
ent trades instead of one boy to change 
a nozzle tip on the front of a locomotive, 
it is brought into court before the Labor 
Board and has nation-wide publicity. 
But when the plasterers’ union rules that 
ornamental cornices must be run on the 
job instead of cast in the shop at one-half 
the price; when the painters’ union, 
working only five days a week, compels 
an employer to use a nine-dollar-a-day 
man for scraping off old wall-paper, such 
performances merely add a few dollars 
to somebody’s rent. The public is none 
the wiser except that it soon begins to 
feel the claws of the so-called “housing 
problem.” 

In the building industry, widely scat- 
tered and without responsibility to the 
public for its costs, the taxes due to such 
labor inefficiency are seen, if at all, as 
comparatively small individual items. 
Yet in the mass, while perhaps less than 
the expenditure of the railroads, our 
building figures run into the billions and 
the cost. of the waste enforced by such 
regulations undoubtedly mounts into 
appalling figures. If such rules are right, 
then organized labor should welcome an 
opportunity to justify them before the 
public, whose support is so vitally neces- 
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sary. On the other hand, if they are 
wrong, their elimination will benefit no 
one more than the workingman himself. 
He is the largest single consumer of hous- 
ing to-day, and it is for his own good that 
the productivity of his labor should be 
freed of all restrictions, whether imposed 
by the union or the employer. 

What the situation cries for is a Trade 
Union Reformation. We should have 
membership on the basis of efficiency, like 
the old guilds. We should’ substitute 
levelling up for levelling down, and in 
place of the slogan “An injury to one is 
ithe concern of all,” we should have “The 
benefit of all is the concern of each one.” 
And why should our unions restrict the 
mechanic’s scope so uneconomically? 
Why should a stone mason be forbidden 
to lay brick or apply plaster? Or a 
plumber to fit steam-pipes? Why must or- 
dinary stone be handled by marble-setters 
when it happens to be used inside the 
shell of a building? It would seem as if 
the scope of a man’s usefulness should be 
limited only by his capacity—not by the 
label on his union card. And just in pro- 
portion as his adaptability increases will 
his risk of unemployment decrease—not 
to mention the cost of his housing. 
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How to induce such a transformation 
from within—such a radical change of 
spirit in the worker and his organizations 
—is our greatest domestic problem to-day. 
And to that end no finer service could be 
rendered to the country—and to its work- 
ingmen, above all others—than a cam- 
paign of education based on an unpreju- 
diced survey by the proper body of the 
conditions governing labor’s productivity 
as it concerns the third largest item in the 
poor man’s living cost,—his housing. 
Although largely obscured by the complex 
system of modern production, the situ- 
ation is fundamentally unchanged since 
the pioneer built his own cabin. To-day, 
as always, the workingman builds his own 
house. Labor sets the price of its own 
home. 

And ‘the truth is that in the present 
so-called “housing holdup’—in which the 
capitalist owner is usually pictured as the 
object of attack—it is really the laboring — 
man’s own pocket that is being sucecess- 
fully picked. And the problem is to 
clearly demonstrate who is doing it. The 
question, I believe, is fundamentally an 
educational one. What competent group 
or agency is there, enjoying the confidence 
of the worker, the employer, and the pub- 
lic, that will undertake the labor, responsi- 
bility, and cost of such a public service? 

What went ye out for to see? A pro- 
phet? Ay, and more than a prophet—a 
martyr! More than a prophet, more than 
a king, more than a prefect. One wonder- 
ful in his poverty, wonderful in his zeal, 
wonderful in his faith, wonderful in his 
fortitude, wonderful in his death, most 
wonderful in the manner of his death— 
Charles Kingsley. x 


When ordering change of — 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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My Mother’s Eyes 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


How shall I tell you of my Mother’s eyes? 
How may I make you see their wondrous 
. beauty? . 
| Dear eyes, long closed on earthly dole, and 
duty, 
To open, radiant with a rapt surprise, 
Upon supernal glories! Sweetly wise 
Were they, with something in their loving 
smile 
That by celestial alehemy the while 
Made gain of loss, and joy of sacrifice, 
And crowns of crosses. Yet oft would they 
fill ° 
With tenderest tears at sight of others’ sorrow ; 
And sometimes, looking toward the longed-for 
» morrow, * 
They held that 
yearning still, 
With passionate pain, to follow the far flight 
Of some loved soul beyond the bounds of night! 
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A Conference of Presidents 


It is expected that 200 lay leaders of the church 
will go to Narragansett Pier 


Arrangements for the Narragansett Pier 
convention of presidents of chapters of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, scheduled for 
September 16 to 18, are being made on a 


The Christian Register 


basis of 200 delegates, as a result of the 
response to the preliminary announcement 
made late in July. WHighty-one of the 
League’s 242 chapters had responded 
within two weeks after the announcement 
was made. Of these, only seven failed to 
name delegates, and the presidents of four 
chapters stated that they surely would be 
represented. 

“T feel that I cannot afford not to accept 
your invitation,” said a letter from the 
president of a chapter in the South who 
could make half a dozen return trips to the 
Gulf of Mexico while he is getting to Nar- 
ragansett Pier. “I had intended to slip off 
fishing, but I fully believe I will be better 
satisfied with myself to attend the con- 
vention.” 


From another, who could look out over 
the Pacific Ocean as he wrote, came the 
word that, in spite of the expense and loss 
of time involved, ‘being deeply interested 
in my chapter and its future welfare and 
success, I am willing to make any and 
every effort to get ‘that something’ which 
you have to offer.” 

The members of a chapter in the Rockies 
of Colorado are very enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of the convention. “We feel 
that it will mean a great deal to the chap- 
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ter,” their president writes, “to have a 
delegate there, and we intend to do so if 
at all possible.” be 

“T am highly. pleased with the project,” 
Says a voice from the Nebraska prairies. 
“T think the League and the church will 
be bountifully repaid by holding such a 
meeting.” 


The seventy-four chapters naming del- 
egates thus far have presented eighty-six 
names, some of them taking advantage of 
the League’s offer to seat both the pres- 
ident and his alternate. Twenty of the 
thirty-six States in which there are chap- 
ters are represented in the preliminary 
roster of the convention, and delegates also 
are coming from the District of Columbia 
and Canada. 

A Texas chapter, with a membership of 
not more 'than fifteen, is sending a delegate 
in spite of the fact that last year the 
church subscribed $7,000 to the Unitarian 
Campaign and this summer has _ spent 
$3,000 on improvements to their building 
and equipment. The widespread interest 
which the convention has created among 
the chapters everywhere is proof of 
the new spirit in the Unitarian Church 
which the Unitarian Campaign aims to 
develop. 
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ISOLATION 


chanted Canyon.” 


“They are just a way of getting across, that’s all. 
creeds may go, but God goes on forever. 


Formerly the religious man went by himself apart. 


This isn’t the modern method of interpreting religion. 
religious man attaches himself to a crowd that is headed in the same gen- 
eral direction toward which he has set himself. 


PM 


“Creeds don’t matter any more than bridges do to a stream,” Mrs. 
Honoré Willsie makes one of the characters say in her book “The En- 


Creeds may come and 
Nothing changes true religion. 


To-day the really . 


“Christ promulgated the greatest system of ethics the world has ever 
known—The Ethics of God. He put them into practical working form 
for human beings. 


“Whatever creed helps you to live the teachings of Christ most truly, 
that’s the true creed for you.” 
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| 11,423 Unitarian laymen have banded themselves together because in 
rn | _-—sC organization is the power to live the teachings of Christ most truly. 


ee UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 ieee | 7 Park Square—Boston 
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Letter from France 


The Alliance answered an appeal from the 
military hospital, Rennes, and received 
this grateful and human reply 


KATHERINE WBHLLER 


*-The account in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
of the February Alliance Board meeting 
at which you voted to send me a sum of 
money in aid of my sick gave me so much 
pleasure that I cannot wait to receive the 
money from the treasurer before sending 
you. a-word of thanks. It does not seem 
as if any one of the numberless bene- 
factions of The Alliance can ever have 
been received with more sincere gratitude. 
Through the later months of the long, 
gray winter I often said to myself, help 
will surely arrive from somewhere before 
the visible resources are exhausted. 

In December, Mrs. Voigt thought of us, 
and helped me to make a bit of Christmas 
cheer, just sufficient to mark the day from 
any other Saturday of the year, as well 
as to buy a few warm clothes where they 
were needed. Other good friends who 
previously never failed ceased their bene- 
factions, the first time in six years. They 
imagine that the need is over. 

Would you be interested to read some 
little account of those whom your gift 
will benefit, as well as of their and my 
situation here? 

Those who are specially in my charge, 

although of course I care for others, too, 
as often as opportunity arises, are the six 
Russian patients remaining here in hos- 
pital, the wreckage of our Vitré hospital, 
closed last July. Without me they would 
be even more unhappy than they are, as 
no one else speaks their language, and 
they know only a few words of French. 
Five of them are prisoners of war, having 
spent three or more years in German 
prison camps. It was thence that they 
brought their maladies, chiefly tubercu- 
losis. The story of one, just a boy, differs 
from the rest. His home is in the beauti- 
ful and most fertile province of Russia, 
Bessarabia, on the Black Sea, now given 
over to Roumania. He began his military 
‘service in 1914, and continued with his 
regiment until the Bolsheviks took 
Odessa. Then he engaged as a volunteer 
in a cavalry regiment with the army of 
Denikine. On the rout of that army he 
fled across the border to Roumania with 
some of the broken remnants of his reg- 
iment. There the Roumanians relieved 
them of their few possessions and all 
their money. 

Penniless and shelterless they fell in 
with a French recruiting sergeant who 
signed them on for the last resource of 
the desperate, the Foreign Legion. Their 
subsequent voyage to Marseilles and 
thence to Africa is made memorable to 
the boy, Maxime, by the glimpse he had 
of Athens and the isles of Greece, of 
whose enchantment he never fails to en- 
thuse. “Oh, sister,’ he exclaimed, “you 
should go there! How beautiful!” 

Arrived in Algeria after three months’ 
service he became sick, and after nearly 
a year in a French hospital, without much 
eare, was discharged as incurable, and 
embarked for Marseilles, where he ar- 
rived in company with half a dozen flot- 
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DoT Re BG Teor Ry. 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF  UNITARIANS — 


ee 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PresipEnt, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 


T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
FRANK L. LOCKE, Presipent EDWARD ‘A. CHURCH,TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON 
YOUNG MEN’S 
’ CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


INSTITUTED 
1851 


INCORPORATED 
1852 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, © 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 


Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 


Burton Thorning of Houston. 
Treasurer, William Endicott. of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 
To promote the worship of God and the ’ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,423 laymen, organized in 242 Chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- ~ 


sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 


jects to understand and supply the needs: 


of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


sam of the war, of differing nationalities, 
himself the only Russian. This was in the 
late winter of 1920. He had his ticket to 
Paris, nothing more,—he did not even 
know where the Russian base for which 
he was designed was to be found,—and 
his precious livret militaire, without 
which a French soldier is helpless, and 
worse than a mendicant, had been lost 
on the way. He had no money, knew but 
a few words of French, and walked with 
pain and difficulty. Thus for two days 
he crept about the long streets of Paris, 
hunting the Russian consulate, finding by 
good luck and charity a shelter for the 
night, but soaked to the skin by the cold 
March rains. In the end, and solely by 
the intervention of an unknown Russian 
gentleman, he received from the Consul, 
money, and directions to take him to his 
destination, Laval in Brittany. There he 
arrived famished, dropping with fatigue 
and illness, and was subsequently sent on 
to the Vitré hospital. The journey cost 
him months of suffering, and its effect 
will be permanent, although he is now 
able to get about a little, without crutches, 
on his crippled feet. 

There is one in the hospital, a tall fair 
boy, very quiet, of the graceful type of 
Russian who grieves because those at 
home. will never know where his grave 


is, whether in German soil, on the moun- 
tains of Macedonia, or blanketed under 
Russian snows. He has become absolutely 
passive, indifferent, asks nothing, and 
eares only to be let alone; and to all 
offers of service returns only a _ polite 
and smiling negative. Do people at home 
realize that it is three years and more 
since letters have passed into Russia or 
out of Russia? In that time the Russians 
marooned in France and elsewhere do 
not know whether they have any families 
left or not. The most that can be done 
for them, and it is a sorry benefit these 
days, is to subscribe to a Russian daily 
paper, of which several are now published 
in Paris. 

Of course they are not all in the same 
ward, or even in the same building, and 
thus they are much more difficult to care 
for, and their environments differ consid- 
erably. Until November the sick received 
a small sum of money each month from 
the Government. In December, after 
waiting over two weeks without results, 
I undertook to inquire for them at the 
central bureau, and we then learned that 
the solde was suppressed for every soldier 
in hospital. This does not much affect 
the French, who are nearly all pensioned, 
some very handsomely, but it leaves the 
Russians without a cent. No longer are 
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they able to buy the little delicacies they 
crave as a change from the monotonous, 


often insufficient or ill-cooked hospital ~ 


diet. They cannot even pay for a postage 
stamp. A pat of butter, an orange, an 
egg, a little good bread,—it is for such 
things as these that the Alliance money 
will be spent. 

During a short visit to Paris recently 
I asked: help for my unfortunates from 
the American Red Cross, but was told 
that their regulations no longer permit 
them to give money, but that they could 
send hospital supplies. These, however, 
are largely wasted in a French military 
hospital, where only such articles are 
recognized as are on the official lists. I 
do not know whether a similar principle 
applies in other countries with regard to 
disabled soldiers, but in France there are 
enormous distinctions. The mutilés, those 
who have lost a limb, or the blind, are he 
roes, favored materially and morally, and 
assured consideration, flnancial and social. 
Those who have lost their health are 
at the other end of the scale, with slight 
consideration and few privileges. And 
beneath them again come the prisoners— 
one might almost say, the pariahs—of the 
war. After-the-war psychology is strange. 
Situations which would have kindled sym- 
pathy and evoked effort in 1915 stir no 
emotion in 1921, yet the suffering is no 
less tragic. All that I have written may 
appear commonplace and uninteresting. 
And yet I feel that to a body of women 
like The Alliance it will have its appeal. 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Arthur B. Whitney of Plymouth, 
Mass., has been called to the church at 
Leominster, Mass., and has accepted. 


Parish News Letters 


Associate Minister for Dr. Sullivan 


New York, N.Y.—AIll Souls Church, 
Rey. W. L. Sullivan; Summer. union ser- 
vices of the Unitarian churches of New 
York are held at All Souls Church, Fourth 
Avenue and 20th Street, every Sunday 
morning throughout the summer. Unita- 
rian preachers from out of town have 
been conducting these services. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the church is thus 
kept open to the public all summer, ¢er- 
tain minor alterations are now going for- 
ward to make the interior of the church 
more artistic and attractive. All Souls is 
the oldest Unitarian church in New York 
State, and has enjoyed a noteworthy 


growth in membership and attendance in 


the last year, and its board of trustees 
has recently adopted plans for increased 
activity in the hope of stimulating a still 
larger growth in the coming year. Be- 
sides the renovation ‘and alteration of the 
church’s interior, there will be several 
new voices in the choir. An associate 
minister is to be employed to make pos- 
sible the holding of a larger number of 
services and to help Dr. Sullivan with the 
pastoral work of the parish. A committee 
of the board of trustees is actively seek- 
ing the right man. ; 
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As a Congregationalist 
Sees Us 


From a letter recently received, we take 
the liberty of quoting the following: 


“Incidentally, let me say with what pleasure and profit I read 
THE REGISTER. I am a narrow, bigoted, conservative Con- 
gregational minister, and I never find any theology in your 
columns that I agree with, but . . . you present your belief 
so clearly, logically, and forcefully, and withal in such good 
temper, and in such excellent English, that, like my old 
instructor, Prof. Park of Andover, I seize and read THE 
REGISTER at the first opportunity. Among the various 
religious weeklies which I read, not one of the others approaches 
it in literary form and finish, while you somehow present every- 
thing so interestingly that I can rarely skip a line. 

ANDOVER.” 


Our correspondent is more liberal-minded than he gives him- 
self credit for. He is ready to think things through. He knows 
that the best way to do that is to hear all sides of a question.’ He 
reads THe RecisTER because it presents the liberal point of view 


“clearly, logically, forcefully, and in good temper.” 


There are many others like him who need to be introduced to 
Tue Recister. If every subscriber will undertake to introduce 
Tue RecisTer to at least one friend for a period of six months, 
the benefit to the paper, its readers, and the cause of liberal Chris- 


tianity would be incalculable. 


Do your share in this effort by sending in a subscription for a 


friend now. You can use the blank below or send us a letter. 


Tue CuristiAn REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, _ 
Boston 9, Mass. 


For the $2 enclosed please send Tue Recisrer for six months to 


| |} PLEASANTRIES 
Sunday-school Teacher: “Nancy, why 

must we be kind to the poor?’ Nancy: 

“Please, teacher, because in these days any 


of them might become rich.”—Sydney Bul- 
letin. 


“The dominie says that he asked a class 
of thirty-two children, ‘What is a duchess?’ 
Thirty-one were discreetly silent, but an 
eight-year-old ventured, ‘Somebody who 
talks Dutch.’ ’—London Chronicle. 


Publisher: “My dear young lady, do 
you know that only two novels out of 
twenty pay for the publishing?” The 
Girl: “Oh, very well, then, I’ll write only 
two.”—Boston Transcript. 


His Clergyman: “I hayen’t seen you in 
church lately.” ‘Well, you see, Doctor, 
since I took up selling used cars I’ve felt 
that going to church would be kind of 
hypocritical.” —Life. 


Insurance Agent: “Wait a minute. I'll 
give you another paper, and then you can 
read them through carefully. Has your 
wife any infirmities?” Mr. Peter Gurney : 
“No, sir, only the old-age pension.”—Tat- 
ler. 


Tourist: “What a frightfully dangerous 
spot! Why ever don’t they erect a warn- 
ing board?” Local: “Well, they ’ad one up 
fer some time, mister, but nobody fell over, 
' so they took it down, as they ’ad a better 
use fer it.’—Windsor Magazine. 


“But surely,” said the haughty lady, “if 
I pay the’ fare for my dog he will be 
treated the same as other passengers and 
be allowed to occupy a seat?” “Of course, 
madam,” the guard replied politely, ‘‘pro- 
‘yided he does not put his feet on it.’— 
Pearson's Weekly. 


“l’m afraid I can’t use this kind of 
stuff,” said the editor loftily as he handed 
' pack the manuscript: “All right! You 
needn’t be so condescending about it!” 
retorted the contributor. “You're not the 
only one who’s refused that story, you 
know !”—Stray Stories. 


Russian Official: “You cannot stay in 
this country.” Traveller: ‘Then I'll leave 
it.’ Russian Official: ‘Have you a pass- 
port to leave?” Traveller: ‘No.’ Russian 
Official: “Then you cannot leave. I will 
give you twenty-four hours to decide what 
you will do.”—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


“What time do you use here, daylight 
or Bastern Standard?’ asked the week- 
ender of the hotel porter. He put down 
the guest’s bag and regarded her thought- 
fully. “I can’t jes’ say about those 
times,” he responded, shaking his head, “TI 
ain’t very familiar with them; but I 
do know that we use de fastes’ time; yes, 
ma’am, we use de fastes’..—New York 
Hvening Post. 


The Mechanicsburg Independent Chau- 
tauqua is in full blast. The lecture 
Sunday afternoon by Frank L. Mulhol- 
land was a masterpiece, his subject being 
“The Path of Great Profit.” Interspersed 
through the lecture ‘were splendid 
clinchers, such as—‘“Let us be good and 
let us be good for something.” “Are you a 
lifter or a leaner?” “How can you develop 
a survival value?” “In all that terrible 
hell of war there were many little 
heavens.”—Quoted by Christopher Morley 
in New York Evening Post from Mechan- 
. iesburg (Ohio) News-Item. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St.. West Roxbury, Mass. 


Your Summer Address 


THE REGISTER will be sent regularly to you 
so that you may read the unusual news and 
feature articles which will enliven its pages. 
Please send old and new address one week in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


PUBLISHER’S ADVERTISEMENT 


An opportunity for a young man or woman to 


learn the publishing (periodical) business is 


about to be offered. The person desired should 
be a recent college graduate, with a natural in- 
terest in the church, business aptitude, ability to 
write straight English, agreeable presence, and 
willingness to grow into the organization of an 
established and successful publication. If you 
fill these requirements, apply by letter only, 
giving facts in full, to M. T. B., CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL | 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 


Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
ae “+ 11. The church is open daily from 

un : : 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voices. Sunday, August 28, Rev. John W. Day, 
St. Louis, Mo., will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Service ar 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


HARVARD UNITARIAN CHURCH, Harvard 
Street, between Hancock and Dana Streets, 
Cambridge, Mass. Rey. Frank O. Holmes, min- 
ister. Union Services with the First Parish in 
Cambridge, August 28. Services 10.45 a.m, 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service. 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, August 28, Dr. William L. 
Sullivan of All Souls Church, New York, will 
pe All seats are free. You are cordially 
invited. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu-. 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D.. 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the sum- 
mer. Society co-operates with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in holding union summer 
services at King’s Chapel. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL > 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Dourriz, Ph.D. 
Mrs. JouN Mac Dorrie, A.B. 


PRINCIPALS: 


When. patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tun REGISTER 


